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The Snowbird 
By Helen W. Holdsworth 


EAR the brown snowbird high in the cherry-tree, 
Merrily chirping a blithe little lay ! 
How can it twitter, and sing, and so merry be, 
If it remembers-a happier day ?— 

If it remembers the spring afd the nest of it, 
When the cold winter wind ruffles the breast of it ? 
Ah, but it’s brave to be making the best of it 

Up in the cherry-tree ! 


Brave little friend up there in the cherry-tree, 
Facing, undaunted, the snow and the blast, 
Soon will the winter go, and of a verity 
Spring will restore you the dear nest at last. 
I too remember my spring and the nest of it,— 
Ah, I'm afraid I'm not making the best of it ! 
Teach me your courage, and cheer, and the rest of it, 
Up in the cherry-tree. 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 
“%& & 


4 4 
a 
Loditorial 
The life of wisdom is that in which 
True Living . 
we grow deaf to all other voices for 
the sake of one voice, whose lightest word of guid- 
It is that 


in which God is the central fact, and peace pervades 


ance or approval fills the soul with joy. 


it more and more as he grows more and more to us. 
b 


Laying Hold by In holiday times, a glad-hearted 

Letting Go child is sometimes unable to lay 
hold of a new gift from his father, because his hands 
are full of what he already has, and he is not willing 
to let go. It matters not that the proffered gift is 


worth more than all his presenf treasures ; he wants 


to retain these and grasp the other also. It is so 


with many of us as God’s dear children. 


‘*God often would enrich, but finds not where to place 
His treasure, not in hand nor heart a vacant place.’’ 
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Being Cheered or There are two sorts of persons in 
Cautioned this world: those who are ready to 

tell us only of our faults and failures, and those who 
are prompt to point out the ways in which we have 
done well. The first sort cause us discomfort ; the 
Botlf sorts of 


persons may do good and may do harm. 


second sort give us encouragement. 
It is not 
well for us to feel that we are always making mis- 
takes ; nor ought we to feel that we are always 
doing just right—especially when we are not. Our 
friends need guidance and good sense in their com- 
ments On our course, in order to encourage where 
we need encouragement, and to warn and caution 
where warning and caution are needed. 


te 


ANew Year's !hrough the whole new year before 


Thought us we are going to be under the 
eye of God. The eyes of the Lord thy God are 
upon thee from the beginning of the year even unto 
the end of the year. We cox.i not have a better 
text, or a better thought, than that for the coming 
New Year’s Day. It will give us strength to make 
resolutions, and it will give us grace to perform our 
resolutions. Such a thought is a warning from sin, 
a power in labor, and a comfort in sorrow. The 
presence of an earthly friend will put out of our 
mind a temptation, or give us strength to overcome 
it; and, more than that, in the presence of that 
friend, there is the joy of companionship, and the 
confidences and the whole atmosphere of love. So 
is the presence of God: it is both a glory and a 
covering. God’s friendship through the year is our 
bulwark and our high tower, our sweet solace and 
our great joy. 
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At the Parting of At the junction of Broad and Walnut 


the Ways Streets, Philadelphia, there is sta- 
tioned a policeman, to guide and assist the streams 
of busy passers, hour by hour. Persons, young and 
old, on foot, in carriages, and on bicycles, are mov- 
ing to and fro, seemingly often in confusion, and 
really many times in danger of collision or of running 
over or being run over. The policeman stands 
watchful and alert, as if his eyes were on them all 
and he were ever ready to give them warning, en- 
couragement, or help. Quiet, undemonstrative, 
and efficient, he raises his hand and halts an ap- 
proaching team ; he waves his hand, and the halted 
team moves on ; he points his finger to an open way, 
and a doubtful walker passes on assured ; he speaks 
a word of cheer to one of uncertain step, or he 
assists one who needs his help, and confidence is 
restored. The discernment, attention, and faithful- 
ness of that policeman, there at the parting of the 
ways, is an important element in the crowded city’s 
life ; yet he is unnoticed and unthought of by many 
of those who are indebted to his skill and care. In 


fact, he but points out the safe and right way ; the 
individual passer can heed or disregard his counsel 
as he chooses. The policeman’s work is like that 
of a good pastor, teacher, or parent. However 
faithful he may be, the final responsibility for action 
rests with the individual. But in the sight of Him 
who is over all his faithfulness is recognized, and it 
shail have its reward. 
“2% % 


The Shared Life: An After-Christmas 
Reflection 


HERE can be no greater mistake than to be 
giving people arguments and evidences for the 
truth of a. thing when they are ready to take it for 
granted, and wish principally to have the truth take 
The principle that life 
is a thing to be shared, the recognition that life is 


a motive shape with them. 


not life until it is shared, has gone so widely out 
into the world that our time is better spent in lead- 
ing it, and in helping it devote itself, than in con- 
stantly going back to vindicate the principle. 
Whatever set-backs he may find in the particular 
spirit of our times, 





and they are always enough, and 
forbidding enough, —the man who would set forth the 
claims of Christ to-day has a tremendous advantage 
in the awakened sense of life as a.thing to be com- 
municated. This sense may indeed be with hosts 
of people a mere sentimental watchword ; it may be 
in others just sufficient to cause them uneasiness 
without bringing them into any helpfulness, and here 
and there, forgivably enough, may issue out in rash 
and wasteful efforts which come to nothing,—but 
the thing for us to rejoice in is that it does exist, 
and henceforth needs to be worked rather than 
created. 

Having begotten in us, therefore, ever so slight 
a wish to live our life in a richer communion with 
men, we soon learn that we have only entered upon 
the beginning. For, if one comes at length into the 
habit of instinctive generosity of life, he will re-enact 
the whole story of the cross. ‘The shared life is the 


life of God. 


from sermons, poems, and fictions, and paintings 


The description of it may proceed 


may make it seem an ideal, but it can never be put 
within our reach by anything other than experience 
itself. The ideal in art, as in life, is the cross. 
Thus the pain of every life with great ideals is largely 
this, that, whenever a man has seen a vision of life 
for which his heart earnestly speaks, the opportunity 
which is to enable him to follow it seems almost in- 
variably the one thing not to be thought of for a 
moment when it really stands before him. Before 
one can enter upon the ideal life, he must grow so 
accustomed to this experience that it comes to him 
with diminishing surprise, until at length it becomes 
the normal and accepted process of every inspiration 
on its way out into life. It is only when the last 
vestige of the rude shed and manger of Bethlehem 
has crumbled into dust, and its location is lost, that it 
is reconceived in the life of Christendom, so that, 
though men still delight to call it rude, it is never 
anything but goldeneto them, nor can their most 
critical effort ever quite drive away from it this at- 
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mosphere of light and joy. 
disclosed in Bethlehem. 

Is it not, perhaps, the very secret of the cross to 
know what cross? To desire to be charitable, yet 
hever find just the case of poverty which we can 
believe in ; to dream of service, yet suspect of every 
call that it is not clearly a call to us; to pray for a 
place where we may fulfil our nature, yet find each 


This is the law of life 


place that opens barren of promise ; to say some 
day, yet be unable to fix upon any in the weeks as 
we know them; to wish for the fellowship of his 
sufferings, yet to despise each offered humiliation, — 
all this the soul passes through on its way out into 
the open of a generous life, till what were once the 
signs that we were losing our way become the signs 
of our finding it. 

It is to the great credit of human nature, and a 
discovery which restores our faith, that, though men 
with low notions of life often render service in order 
that they may do their share and be rid of it the 
sooner, they are not aware of how hardly the sharing 
habit is put off once it is formed. Life is not the 
same afterward ; they cannot return into the old life 
as they think. As they faced the empty freedom 
which Christ offered to his disciples at a certain 
juncture in his ministry, the insight of Simon Peter, 
whose glory was to be forever making discoveries in 
his own heart, and expressing them before the doubt 
came, voiced the finding of them all. Some day 
they had intended to go back, but now, all of a sud- 
den, there was nothing to go back to. Experienced 
social workers have said that those who came to share 
in their work as a fad or a duty have stayed to keep 
ijt up simply because it fell in too harmoniously with 
their own nature for them to lay it down. Manya 
man is and has been this long time serving God 
actively, that later on he might enjoy a deserved 
retirement, when the fact that has been slowly form- 
ing in him is that he could not get out if he tried. 
We are better than we think, and the quiet life we 
are going to have will begin when we know that we 
have cast off the unquieting dream of a rest we could 
not endure if it were offered us. 

Christ had thought out his own service, yet not so 

closely but that he was forever branching aside from 
his scheme. ‘The logic of free life was his, and be- 
,comes the property of all who come near to him. 
Following Christ with any great freedom we are sure 
to invent or discover new ways of doing good ; for he 
is ever plowing across our old and settled habits of 
service, lest we be caught and hardened in the mold 
of a single goodness. New goodness, fresh spiritual 
enterprises, not only being good but being good in 
new ways,—this alone keeps even the upright life 
from being narrow. But this is not to say that a 
man is to communicate himself in every new fashion 
that is set going. There are crude conceptions 
afloat of what it is to impart one’s self ; the world, 
too, does not always know what it wants, and doubt- 
less there are many whose idea of help is simply 
bodily numerousness. He that believeth will not 
make haste. All these ways are to be judged and 
estimated,—not cynically, for that way we come at 
nothing ; but an earnest and devoted heart, together 
with a mind that dares to discriminate, is always a 
necessity in any wide devotion of one’s self. 

What greater there be than 
that many a cold, calculating, selfish life, resenting 


paradox could 


all claims of others and annoyed by every appeal, 
and perhaps even given up to the conviction that it 
is not in its nature to live such a life, wants just such 
a life as this, and does not know it? If one is angry 
at an appeal, it is only in appearance that he is angry 
with the man who makes it ; he is out with his own 
heart. How different men look to us under this 
light: this and that one refusing every request, 
vindicating his right to ‘‘eat his morsel alone,’’ to 
keep his communions in solitariness, and yet by the 
very eagerness of his defense showing his heart on 


the sid: of the right. Something like this every 
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great heart has seen as it went out gospeling in a 
grudging world ; to this they have spoken straight 
across all pretentious excuses, without stopping to 
analyze them too much, and in no way dismayed by 
what men say about themselves. It is a great thing 
so to believe in our own experience that we know 
every one will want it if they once know what it is. 
How it alters one’s tone, also, toward the world, to 
believe that the thing we plead for is in men’s mouths 
and hearts, and that all they need _ is to get it out! 
Unbelief is at the bottom of most of the scolding, 
and the unbeliever is in a congenial atmosphere when 
he hears it. But men love a man who comes to 
them calmly contradicting what their senses tell 
them, bya great ‘‘ fruitful attitude ’’ of beliefin them 
which is born of great surprises in himself. It is 
only when a man has utterly proved the goodness of 
a thing to his own soul that he gets an intuition that 


_all men want it too ; and when that comes to him he 


feels himself working with the great eternal forces, 
and not lonelily with the whole world against him. 


x“ % % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Questions of method and practice in 
Sunday - school work sometimes in- 
volve questions of morals and com- 
A Sunday-school worker in Central New 
York seems to realize this when he asks : 


Right Use*of Class 
Collections 


mon fairness. 


What do you think of the practice of allowing a class to keep 
back a portion of their collection for class use ? 

If the money be specifically given for the purpose of 
paying the class expenses, or, indeed, for the purpose of 
buying clothing, food, or confectionery, for the pupils 
of the class, it is quite proper to expend it accordingly. 
But if the money be asked, or be contributed, as a mis- 
sionary offering, or as a benevolent contribution, it is 
manifestly right and proper to pay it all over to the 
object for which it is given; and it is clearly not proper 
to pervert or apply any portion of it for the wants of the 
givers. That matter was passed on in the case of Ana- 
nias and Sapphira in the apostolic Bible school, as 
recorded in the fifth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 


* 


About Reading Whether what is called the ‘« Author- 

in Public the ized Version’’ of our English Bible, 
‘Revised Version’ or what is known as the ‘‘ Revised 
Version,’’ is preferable for reading in church services, is 
a question attracting more or less attention in local 
churches. A Massachusetts correspondent writes asking 
the opinion of the Editor as to which is to be preferred. 
He says : 

Our pastor wishes to read [in church services] the Revised Ver- 
sion, and a vote of the church will be taken on the subject. I 
would like to know your opinion on this matter, as | value your 
judgment very much. 

That the Revised Version is a great deal nearer a cor- 
rect version of the message of God to men as contained 
in the Bible than is given in what is called the ‘‘ Author- 
ized Version’ hardly admits of adoubt. Few really com- 
petent and fair-minded Bible students think differently. 
That in some instances the ‘* Revised Version’’ shows 
the “uth, when the “Authorized Version’’ would lead 
the reader or hearer to be misled or to suppose an un- 
truth, there is little room for doubt. Yet no really vital 
truth is involved in any of these differences. As to that 
all are agreed. Hence, as to the measure of the ‘ hard- 
ness of heart,’’ or blindness of the mind, of a particular 
congregation, which the pastor or the church must take 
into consideration, an outsider is incompetent to decide. 
That must be settled in each place by itself. No ver- 
sion or translation is yet to be had which approaches 
perfection, Our descendants will yet have that, and 
some of them will thank God for it, while some will 
probably still complain. 


, 
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It is a great deal easier to discern a 
A Mistaken Charge 


: mistake in another person's writing, 
of Piagiarism 


after it is in print, than it is to avoid 
all mistabes in one’s own writing before it is printed. 
But mistakes are sure to be made by the most careful 





writers, and are quite likely to be found out by those 
who are careful observers, —as well as by others. In the 
busy days of the holiday season the examination of 
books for notice in these pages is committed to different 
competent reviewers, and their work is again examined 
for revision by the editors ; but, in spite of all this care, 
errors will and do occur. A grievous and absurd mis- 
take occurred in a recent notice of a book published in 
Philadelphia. A valued friend calls attention to it in 
this way : 

Even Homer sometimes nods, but not often, so far as I can re- 
member. I think, though, that he does in your issue for De- 
‘cember 3, page 812, where the author of ‘* Pemberton”’ is gently- 
chided for portraying ‘‘ characters, scenes, and events that figure 
so conspicuously in the more famous ‘Hugh Wynne.'’’ ‘ Pem- 
berton ; Or, One Hundred Years Ago,"’ was first published in 
1873. 

A son of the author of ‘* Pemberton’’ also writes, on 
the same subject, in this way : 


Your notice of ‘‘ Pemberton ; Or, One Hundred Years Ago," 
by Henry Peterson, in your issue of December 3, 1898, has just 
been brought to my attention. While not meaning to criticise the 
expression of his opinion of the merits of the book, you will, I 
know, realize the injustice you have done the author of ‘‘ Pember- 
ton"’ in saying in effect that the story is a plagiarism of ‘‘ Hugh 
Wynne,'’ when the fact is that ‘‘ Pemberton’’ was written more 
than twenty-five years before '‘ Hugh Wynne." I feel that it will 
‘be in accord with your conscientious reviewer's duty'’ (as he 
styles himself) to correct at once, as far as possible, the injustice 
done ‘‘ Pemberton ’’ by calling attention prominently to the facts 
in your next issue, and dispelling in a measure the wrong and in- 
jurious impression that you have created concerning my father's 
book. 

The above letters make clear the unfortunate error, 
which is deeply regretted by the Editor. Incidentally 
this mistake shows how easy it is to err in supposing that 
one author has plagiarized from another in portraying 
characters, scenes, and events that figure conspicuously 
in a historic period selected by both as the basis of a 
popular story. There can be absolutely no reason for 
supposing that the author of ‘‘ Pemberton’’ plagiarized 
from the author of ‘‘Hugh Wynne.’’ It would be 
especially absurd to claim that the writer of Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans drew his inspiration from Bun- 
yan’s ‘*Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ Yet a fair case might 
even be made out in such an attempt, if the main chro- 
nological fact were ignored. 
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From Contributors 


The Speaking Eyes, the Silent Nose 
By the late H. L. Wayland, D.D. 


HE poets have sung, the novelists have written, 
about the speaking eyes, the eloquent eyes, the 
pleading eyes, the tearful eyes, and all that, but the 
nose has been the ignored feature. It has not been 
credited with any opinions or wishes ; its vote has not 
been counted. 

We have here one of the, perhaps, unconscious para- 
bles of nature. Change the spelling, the truth remains. 
The ayes are counted, the nves are ignored. The ayes 
are vociferous, the noes are modest and easily sup- 
pressed. Here is, we will suppose, a public gathering. 
To descend to a bill of particul»rs, not very many years ago 
there was, in acertain city in the Middle States, a din- 
ner of a New England Society, with a fairly long list of 
speakers. About the middle of the list was a congress- 
man, who was called the ‘ sil, er-tongued,’’—perhaps in 
He spoke his al- 
lotted time, —he went on,—he went on some more. His 
good genius prompted him to show some faint signs of 
leaving off, 


allusion to the copiousness of silver. 


but a malevolent spirit inflamed a few 
diners, who, perhaps, had dined too much, to cry ‘*Go 
on."" An ardent speaker does not demand much en- 
couragement , a very little suffices. The silent Noes are 
not counted. He went on for an hour and a quarter 
more, and the dinner was killed, murdered, massacred ; 
the infants of Bethlehem were nowhere. The Noes, 
the great majority, were robbed of the evening, to which 
they had been looking forward, and for which they had 
paid their gold. 

Somebody preaches a sermon before a religious as- 
sembly. It is all very well. ‘‘A good enough dinner.’’ 
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said old Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ but nota dinner to invite any 
one to.’’ An enthusiastic brother, a friend of the 
preacher, moves that it be published. No one likes to 
No one wants to rise and say, ‘‘A 
The 
inquiry would be made, ‘‘ Why this personal hostility ? 
What have you against the preacher ?"’ 
is put. Three members vote aye, being the mover, the 
seconder, and a gentleman quite hard of hearing, in the 


oppose the motion. 
good enough sermon, but not a sermon to print." 


So the motion 


remote part of the house, who did not apprehend 
the force of the motion, and who had not heard the 
sermon, and lady 
the preacher, who were not members, and were not 
entitled to vote. The Noes are silent, and are not 
As the result, the funds of the body are spent, 


quite a number of admirers of 


counted. 
the sermon is diligently read,—by the preacher, his 
wife and children. 

I have supposed this to take place in a religious body, 
because here is probably more kindness of heart, more 
unwillingness to hurt the feelings, than in a secular as- 
sembly. It is greatly to be doubted whether the. board 
of trade, or the chamber of commerce, or a Republican 
county committee, would print anything because they 
were unwilling to lacerate the feelings of the author 
by honestly voting No,—which illustrates the great 
truth, proclaimed on the highest authority, that some 
children are, in their generation, wiser than some other 
children. 

A vote of thanks is proposed. The Noes do not rise 
and say, ‘‘ This action is undeserved, unmeaning, and, 
by voting it as a matter of course, we deprive such a vote 
of value in cases where itis merited.’’ A person is pro- 
yosed for office in some religious or benevolent organiza- 
tion; a few enthusiastic and vociferous friends shout 
«Aye!'’ the Noes, unconscious of themselves, are 
silent. The vote is declared ; then the Ayes move that 
the vote be made unanimous, which is achieved by the 
same energetic minority, unless some one of the Noes 
has the manliness to rise and say, ‘‘ What is the use of 
calling this unanimous, when we know that it is not 
unanimous, and it cannot be, unless every member 
votes in favor of it, which I, for one, will not do, even 
if I stand alone?’’ .It was a wise man who said, ‘‘I do 
not think much of unanimous votes ; it looks as though 
people did not think for themselves."’ 

I plead for a reform. 
if they are silent. 


Lgt the Noes be counted, even 
A French author said to his friend, 
who had pronounced against his production, ‘* How can 
you have any opinion when you have been asleep all the 
time that I was reading ?’’ 
opinion."’ 


‘“«My friend, sleep is an 
When a vote is taken, silence is an opinion. 
In many of our legislative assemblies the rule prevails 
that no bill shall finally pass into a law unless it have a 
majority of all members elected. This rule, though, no 
doubt, probably prevents a 
great deal of bad legislation, and, at any rate, does jus- 
tice to the silent Noes. 

When a vote is taken in the Sunday-school, the ab- 
sentees are to be counted among the silent Noes. 
absence is an opinion. 


sometimes inconvenient, 


Their 
Listlessness is 
Want of enthusiasm is an opinion. 


an opinion. 
All these votes 
should weigh with the superintendent and the teachers. 
These votes, though silent, may awaken the inquiry, ‘‘ Is 
everything right?. What remains to be done in order to 
gain these silent votes ?’’ 


“2% 


The Story of Cain and Abel, and 
its Oldest Historical Parallels 


By Professor Dr. Fritz Hommel 


HE fourth chapter of Genesis gives an account of 
the oldest pair of brothers in the world. It is 
there related of Habel that he was a herdsman, or, ac- 
cording to Oriental ideas, a nomad, while it is said of 
Cain that he The natne of the 
father of Cain and Abel, Adam, signifies man in gene- 
ral; so Cain means simply workmaster, with the secon- 
Habel, 
on the other hand, means originally nothing else than 
herdsman, as is proved by a comparison of the two Ara- 
bic words for grazing animal, Azbi/ and idiZ Thus, ac- 
cording to the Bible, the antithesis .between nomad 
and peasant is of very high aftiquity,—an antithesis 
which meets us at every step in the history of western 


was a husbandman. 


dary meaning, in Arabic, of singer, musician. 
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Asia, and with which, indeed, this history, as we shall 
see hereafter, began, at least so far as our knowledge 
derived from the inscriptions extends. It was, in fact, 
a real antithesis of the most serious character, for Cain, 
whose sacrifice had not been so well-pleasing to God as 
Abel's, became so angry at his brother that he slew him, 
As a punishment for this offense, he was compelled to 
become a wanderer and fugitive, and went to the land 
of Nod, before the land of Eden (as it should be trans- 
lated, instead of “on the east of Eden’’), where he set- 
tled and built a city, and called it Enoch (properly 
Khanoch) in honor of his son. 

Here I may call attention, incidentally, to the fact that 
the oldest Sumerian inscriptions mention a place written 
A-Idinna (‘‘ Water of Eden'’), but called, in Semitic, 
Nadu (‘‘ Waterskin,’* such as travelers in the desert carry 
withthem). 
Compare Genesis 2 : 8: ‘*And the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden.’’ 


Idin, or Eden, means, in Sumerian, ‘‘ desert.’’ 


From this passage it is evi- 
dent that Eden could not have been a garden before, 
otherwise God would not have needed to plant one, but 
that it was a desert, as the Sumerian word indicates. 
Inasmuch as the cunciform inscriptions mention, besides 
the ordinary Sippar, which, with the ancient Agadi, or 
Akkad, formed a double city, a Sippar-Idinna, that is, 
Sippar of the desert, this is possibly the place called in 
the oldest inscriptions A-Idinna, or Nadu (Néd). 

Let us now see what information the oldest Baby- 
lonian texts give concerning a hostile contention existing, 
at the very beginning of Babylonian history, between 
dwellers in cities and peasants on the one hand, and 
herdsmen and nomads on the other hand. In this con- 
nection one thinks involuntarily and at once of Sumeri- 
ans and Semites ; for it must be regarded as certain that 
the Sumerians were the founders of Babylonian cul- 
ture, whereas the Semites, who followed and then amal- 
gamated with them, were originally a tribe of herdsmen, 
as is shown by comparative philology. It is quite char- 
acteristic, too, that the word for herdsman (agid) found 
in the Sumerian royal inscriptions of Sirgulla (Tello) is 
only a word borrowed from the Semitic. The prophet 
Amos calls himself woged (shepherd), and in Arabic 
nagad means a kind of small sheep. 

The oldest Babylonian inscriptions were first discov- 
ered by the expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and first interpreted by Professor Hilprecht, and thus 
made available for biblical and historical research. 
Here is to be mentioned, above all, a very ancient in- 
scription showing the well-known antagonism between 
Sumer and Akkad at the dawn of history, although in 
part under other names. King En-shag-sag-anna, 1 
lord of Ki-ingi (that is, the region of Ingi,—an old ap- 
pellation for Sumer, or South Babylonia) and king of 
Erech (?) (the name is, unfortunately, almost wholly des- 
troyed), devotes the spoils of the hostile Kish to the god 
Bel of Nippur. Inasmuch as at a later periou at the 
time of. the so-called later kings of Ur (about 2000 
B.C.),® who had lost their dominion over Akkad, Ur 
and Ingi on the one hand, and Akkad and Kisharra on 
the other, are synonyms, and, inasmuch as Kisharra is 
only a paraphrastic form of Kishat (Kissat), the feminine 
of Kish, chosen for the sake of consonance, it is highly 
probable that even then, 4000 B.C. or earlier, Kish is to 
be sought in the same direction, and embraced, at all 
events, North Babylonia. 

An inscription, which for paleographical reasons must 
be assigned to a somewhat later period, but is neverthe- 
less very old, supplements in a desirable manner the 
statements in the text of that En-shag-sag-anna. It is 
there said of a king of Ki-Ingi, or of Erech, whose name 
is unfortunately not given, that he made war upon Kish, 
and set En-bil-dar (a name known to us from Erech) as 
king over Kish, laid waste the land of the king of Zab- 
ban and of the (dethroned) king of Kish, burned and 
plundered Kish itself, etc. Here, then, appears sud- 
denly, in close connection with this hostile Kish, a new 
people or land, which is written Ud-ban, but, as I have re- 
cen. ; shown, to be read Zab-ban, and the name of which is 
preserved in the ideographic writing of the well-known 


1 Professor Hilprecht, who first proposed the above reading of the 
king’s name, convinced himself soon afterwards that the third cuneiform 
sign in that name cannot be sag, but must be shur (or kush), sub- 
stituting, therefore, En-shag-shur-anna for his former reading. He also 
differs from Professor Hommel in the interpretation of the meaning of 
the name of the country Ki-en-gi, which he analyzes as “‘ Land of the 
canals and bulrushes.”—Tue Epitor. 

2 According to Professor Hilprecht, the dynasty cannot have rv'ed 
later than 2300 B.C.—Tue Epiror. 
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city Upi, or Opis (north of Bagdad, on the Tigris). The 
translation of this name Zab-ban furnishes at the same 
time an answer to the question, Who were the people so 
closely connected with Kish? ‘* Ban 
word for ‘‘ bow,’’ also occasionally used by the Semites, 
These hordes 
are, however, according to general analogy (for example, 


is the Sumerian 


” 


and Zab-ban means ‘' horde of the bow. 


with the ancient Egyptians in the inscriptions of the 
pyramids, as Max Miiller has shown in his instructive 
book, ‘‘Asia and Europe''), the tribes of herdsmen and 
hunters, or, in other words, the Semitic nomads roam- 
ing about on the borders of Babylonian culture, and not 
yet absorbed by the civilization of the Sumerians. 

Their country was the ‘land of the gods‘’ for the 
primitive Sumerian inhabitants, as Arabia was for the an- 
cient Egyptians. For,not far from the city of Babel, some- 
where between Babel and Bagdad, existed, as late as the 
time of the Assyrians, a place called Kish, which cer- 
tainly received its name from the old empire Kish, »nd 
there was a holy temple, Charsag. kalamma, or ‘‘ World- 
Mountain,’’ —the earthly prototype of the heavenly 
‘*mountain of the gods,’’ imagined to be far in the 
north, the mountain of assemblies (ar mo‘éd) of Isaiah. 
This eminent mythological significance of Kish teaches 
in itself to which early period the place goes back, a fact 
which is confirmed by the latest excavations. A similar 
sanctity was ascribed to the city of Opis (written Ud- 
ban) as early as the age of Hanmu-rabi, as is proved by 
a series of proper names ; for example, Upi-magir, Upi- 
idinnam. Upi takes here the same place as elsewhere 
the names of the gods Sin, Samas, RammaAn, etc. ; for 
example, Sin-magir, Sin-idinnam (‘‘ Sin is propitious,” 
««Sin has given ’’). 

Even in the oldest historical texts of the sovereigns of 
Sirgulla, from the ruins of Tello, examined by de Sar- 
zec, Zab-ban (Ud-ban, Opis), the city of the horde with 
bows,! appears, together with Kish, as the chief foe of 
Sirgulla. A comparison of the ancient Nippur texts with 
those of Sirgulla teaches that, in hoary antiquity, the 
Semites of the north took away from the empire of Sir- 
gulla the cities Ur, Uruk (Erech), and Larsa, with which 
perhaps the founding of Gish-ban (‘‘ city of bows,’’ ac- 
cording to Father Scheil, the present Jokha south of 
Nippur) is connected. Then the famous king E-anna- 
dumma, of Sirgulla, reconquered these territories, as the 
so-called vulture stele, and the so-called‘: Galet,’’ re- 
port. 

Finally, a cuneiform geographical list (‘‘ Cuneiform In- 
scriptions of Western Asia,’ Vol. V, p. 12, No. 6) men- 
tions successively Assur, Zab-ban (synonym Simurra), 
Mé Turni (or the Tornadotus River), ‘* Shaggan (Dum- 
muk ?) of the goddess Sir-lala’’ (goddess of the city of 
Pan, as the goddess Ya’ ishtu is the goddess of Zab-ban), 
‘«Shaggan before the mountain-city or before the moun- 
tain Patin"’ Padan, 
comp. Padan-Aram of Genesis), ‘‘Shaggan before the 
land of Guti, synonym Kharkhar,"’ and, lastly, the two 
identical places Kharsag-kalamma (world-mountain) and 
Kish (synonym Sabu, otherwise known as ‘‘ mythological 
mountain "’). 


of Arman, synonym (elsewhere 


Thus we find ourselves clearly on the 
line on both banks of the Tigris, from the ancient city 
Assur, passing Opis, till the south of Bagdad, about 
fourteen kilometers from the latter city, provided the 
mound called Uhémir is really the site of the ancient 
Kish. 
and is evidently an abbreviation of the name ‘ Shag- 
gan, before (Babylonian-Seinitic Zaz) the mountain,"* 


The name of the city Pan signifies ‘‘ front side,’’ 


At any rate, it could be so interpreted according to popu- 
lar etymology, even assuming to be merely a hardening. 
of the element daz ‘‘ bow"' in Zab-ban or in Gish-ban. 
Thus, in a comparatively narrow region,—namely, in 
Eastern Mesopotamia on the Tigris, and in the upper- 
most part of North Babylonia, —we meet with the names 
Kish, bow-horde, fore-land, and Padan-Arman together, 
and evidently, too, as the oldest seat of the Babylonian 
Semites, originally still nomadic, in opposition to the 
sedentary Sumerizns. 

It has been already remarked, that, according to Max 
Miiller, the seven or nine bow-tribes (that is, living by 
their bows, nomads and hunters) often mentioned in 
ancient Egyptians. 
There they represent the old barbaric tribes dwelling on 


the pyramid inscriptions of t 


1Or the UmmAn (or Zab-) manda, according to the later form of ex- 


pression, used especially in application to the Scythians. As the Suame- 
rian dan “‘ bow” corresponds to the Egyptian fi? (from did *%), 1 do not 
it impossible that manda, originally mad, is a farther dialectic 


variation. 
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the borders of Egypt. It is noteworthy, also, that the 
nine gods of Heliopolis, whose genealogical system has 
such a conspicuous conformity with that of the Babylo- 
In the old 
Egyptian inscriptions, however, there is another ‘‘ bow- 


nians, are simply called the nine bows. 


land,’’ called also ‘‘ fore-land,''—namely, the region of 
the cataracts beginning at Philae, and forming a part of 
the larger territory of Kenset or Nubia, which plays a 
mythological vé/e in the pyramid-texts as the abode of 
the deceased, and a portion of the fields of Ya'’alu 
(Arallu of the Babylonians), just as, according to Baby- 
lonian conceptions, the world-mountain (Kharsag-kalam- 
ma), or great land-mountain Arallu, is found in Kish 
(Sargon's ‘‘ Khorsabad Inscriptions, line 155 sgg. Vide 
Delitzsch's Wo dag das Paradies, p. 117 sgg.). lf we now 
add that the Babylonian Kish (whose feminine form 
Kissatu is confirmed by documents) may have been 
easily derived from Kanish, as Kissatu came from Kin- 
shatu, the proof of which would be out of place here, we 
have new evidence in favor of the very ancient connec- 
tion between Egyptian and Babylonian culture, which 
has now been rendered still more probable by the most 
recent excavations of de Morgan. As the founders of 
Egyptian culture, the north or middle Babylonian Sem- 
ites, after their arrival in the land of the Nile, located 
their ancient city of the gods Nun (Eridu) anew in On 
(Heliopolis), so they also located at the opposite end of 
Egypt near Philae Kinsat (Kish) and the bow-land or 
fore-land (Pan, Egyptian Ta-chont,—that is, fore-land, 
written with the ideogram of the bow), just as the Euro- 
pean settlers in America used again the names of the 
cities of their old homes. 

The result of these wonderful coincidences, which it 
is impossible to ascribe to accident, is that the old an- 
tithesis between dwellers in cities, or husbandmen and 
herdsmen or nomads, which the Bible places at the very 
beginning of human history, is shown to be the antago- 
nism of a prehistoric period between Sumerians and 
Semites. The Egyptians, a mixed people, composed 
of Sumerian and Semitic elements, brought a reminis- 
cence of this state of things with them into Egypt by 
transplanting thither the bow-land or fore-land together 
with Kinsat. This hostile relation was already pre- 
figured by the story of the first pair of brothers, Cain and 
Abel, at a time when neither Sumerians nor Semites as 
yet existed. It is also typical that God prefers the sac- 
rifice of Abel the herdsman to that of Cain the husband- 
man. ‘The sons of Shem, with their purer worship of 
God, are they not the chosen of the Lord as opposed to 
the Sumerians, the representatives of Babylonian poly- 
theism, and therewiih of the polytheism of all western 
Asia? 

University of Munich, 
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The Kind of Charity that is Kind 


A Seasonable Plea 


By the Rev. William P. Bruce 


T the holiday season, when express companies are 
fairly overwhelmed with packages going every 
whither, packages of value dene up with the taste of fas- 
tidiousness itself, must it not shock even the porter to 
end up an old flour-barrel full of cast-off clothing, and read 
Such 
charity may serve as a balm to the giver, —‘‘ naked, and ye 
clothed me,"’ but it will rankle as a barbed arrow in the 
sheart of the recipient. 


the name of a pious pastor in straggling capitals ? 


The poor preacher will be hu- 
miliated, and, if it is the first offense, the tears will start 
in his eyes. 

Hitherto he has prided himself on his ability to 
stand up like Peter, the modest lodger at the tan- 
ners, and face even Cornelius,—‘‘I also am a man.”’ 
This affront in ‘the name of kindness has lowered his 
manly feelings. He gazes at the miscellaneous collec- 
tion of wraps in utter astonishment. 
within him. 


His soul writhes 
He hesitates to put a stitch on,—for ‘‘ the 
apparel oft proclaims the man.’’ Is he super-sensitive, 


unduly depressed? By no means. Did you ever hear 
of a committee of lay delegates in search for a pastor 
for the vacant pulpit at Dressville, starting out on the 
trail of one of their barrels in the hope of discovering a 
genius to their purpose at the journey’s end? Alas! 
the motto of such enterprise is, ‘* No goods taken back."’ 
They would not want their pastor's family to be adorned 


with the garments discarded by the F. F. V.'s long, long 
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ago. Well, other people’s pastors are entitled to similar 
consideration and respect. These residuary legatees of 
your wardrobe cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
feel much like ambassadors for the Lord. They will 
resemble in appearance and ambition the ill-clad dum- 
mies in front of a Baxter Street shop,—a hole-y show, a 
spectacle to men and to angels. 

No amount of grace can make a first-class minister 
comfortable in second-hand clothing. With tensioned 
will he can stand the strain of wearing a patched suit 
which was once the best specimen of ready-made art, 
provided he can hold himself responsible for its present 
shabby appearance ; but as he gazes on your wrecks, 
worn at the knees and shining at the elbows, he feels 
like a fellow serving sentence for another's crime, and 
mutters in agony, ‘‘ Thou canst not say I did it.”’ 

Candidly, friends, it would not smack much of self- 
denial to let the importunate beggar of the streets ‘‘ have 
thy cloak also,’’ were it lumbering up the garret, were it 
full of evidence thet your residence stood this side of 
heaven, since ‘‘ moth and rust'’ had corrupted its beauty. 
New clothing can be had for a song at clearing sales, 
and at general house-cleaning each spring you might be 
glad to pay to have this rubbish conveyed beyond your 
sight. 

When an ancient coat is so dedicated in modern 
times, when a summer duster is given in winter, or vice 
versa, we may cite biblical warrant for the deed ‘ in- 
stant out of season,’’ but the person obligated will never 
forget it. The stereotyped expression of the missionary 
circle, ‘‘ You should have seen the‘faces of the delighted 
family when the box was opened !’’ Yes, with a tele- 
scope would have been enough. The distance would 
contribute to comfort for all concerned. Mrs. Charity 
says she would like io know if the black coat was.a fit. 
The parson in a fit beseeches a wise Providence to keep 
him forever ignorant of his benefactor's name and ad- 
dress. Human nature is too weak to bear such oppor- 
tunities for epistolary vengeance. 

‘«Inasmuch as ye did it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye did it unto me.’’ Some of the least are 
needy only, destitute of refinement and taste characteris- 
tic of an educated ministry. The average tramp would 
enjoy a gift that would stagger a noble-minded parson 
and his delicate and accomplished wife. How her 
womanly instincts recoil, how her cheeks crimson, as 
she appears in her new (?) dress, with worn lace and ruf- 
fled skirt, and faces the question of the gossip, ‘‘ Where 
did you get it?’’ Oh, whatan effort to reply! ‘It was 
a present from the Deformed Church of Sham Provi- 
dence, through the Ladies’ Aid Society !"’ 

Should the children share in the generosity of the dis- 
tant circle of philanthropists, what a sight awaits them ! 
Dolls in a state of deformity, eyeless and armless, legs 
whose sawdust had returned to the dust as it was before 
shipment, necks disjointed, and trousseau in awful con- 
fusion ; books illuminated with the very blood of the 
givers, pictures torn, and covers with bacteria enough to 
confound a chemist and frighten a municipal board of 
health into hysterics ; biped horses with skeletons of ve- 
hicles in profusion, and a broken dozen of Noah's arks, 
the animals no longer in pairs, and all of the unclean 
variety. Shades of the antediluvians pardon such slan- 
der and fear of water beneath a rainbowed sky ! 

I plead, however, especially for the pastor. 
much... unto me.’’ 


‘«« Inas- 
‘« He that receiveth you receiveth 
Can, we, without violence to our imagination, 
picture the blessed Master appearing in such toggery ? 
Think of it !—a high hat contemporary with Randolph 
of Roanoke ; a woolen suit, like the leopard, unable ‘ to 
change its spots ;'’ a cravat of variegated hues, offering 
like apostolic zeal to hide a multitude of blemishes in the 
Scotch-granite shirt-front skulking behind. Inventory 
the job-lot, and what Roman soldier so hard up as to 
waste time raffling for the choicest article! Yes, Solo- 
mon in all his glory was not arrayed like this victim of 
your benevolence. 

When prompted to give anything to a minister of 
Christ, let it be new, appropriate to his position, and let 
it be sent with the minimum of publicity. ‘‘Rich gifts 
wax poor when givers prove unkind.’’ Lastly, if ever there 
be a time when the left hand should outwit the right to 
detect its generosity, it should be when putting a hum- 
ble, talented pastor to the greatest trial of his life. Paul 
went through the ordeal, and gave the verdict all must 
approve, ‘‘It is more blessed to-give than to receive.’’ 
‘«Charity is not puffed up, charity endureth all things,’’ 


me.’’ 
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may be the text for the piomeer preacher's study, but for 
the society organized to ameliorate the condition of 
under-paid servants of Christ I suggest ‘‘ Charity is 
kind.”’ 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
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The Original Santa Claus 
By the Rev. C. H. A. van der Smissen 


INCE, in many American families after Christmas 
the question is, ‘‘ What did Santa Claus bring 
you?’’ it may be interesting for many to know who 
Santa Claus really was, and how he came to take the 
place of the Christ-child in many homes and churches. 
Santa Claus, St. Nikolaus, was, about the year 300, 
bishop of Myra in Lycia. That is all that history knows 
of him. The tradition of the church has woven around 
him many a legend, and he has become one of the most 
popular saints, not only of the Roman, but also of the 
Greek, and especially the Russian Church. 

The beginning of the legend we find in the tenth cen- 
tury. It relates the following: When Nikolaus was 
born, he stood up in his first bath, and thanked God with 
folded hands that he had permitted him to see the light 
of this world. He pursued his studies at a monastery, 
and became a priest. A large fortune, which he in- 
herited, he gave to the poor; therefore he is the saint 
of the poor, and, since thieves and robbers are mostly 
poor people, he is the saint of these. Any one who has 
read ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ remembers the frequent mention which 
is made of St. Nicholas, the robbers being called « clerks 
of St. Nicholas.’’ Often they gave the tenth of their 
income to the church. 

A bankrupt nobleman intended to give his three 
daughters to a life of shame, because without a dower he 
could not get them married to noblemen. St. Nikolaus 
threw a sack of gold, or a golden ball, into the open 
window three nights in succession. The third time he 
was surprised by the father,-but the saint made him 
promise not to betray him. This is the reason for the 
secrecy of the gifts of St. Nikolaus. The three golden 
balls became the sign of the saint, which we find on..all 
of his pictures. 

Since he is also the saint of the merchants, the three 
golden balls became the sign of the merchants. The 
merchants, in former years, being those who lent money, 
the three golden balls of St. Nikolaus became the sign 
of the pawnbrokers, and adorn many a pawnshop. 

Once the saint traveled to Jerusalem, and calmed a 
storm. Thus he became the saint of the seamen. His 
churches were often near the sea, so that outgoing or in- 
coming sailors could pray there or offer thanks. During 
his journey he came to an inn where the host had killed 
three youths who stayed with him over night, and had 
put them down in salt. He offered some of the flesh to 
the saint as meat. He prayed over the barrels in which 
the corpses-had been put, and they came out alive. So 
he became the saint of the young people and of travel- 
ers. Soldiers being imprisoned, he liberated miracu- 
lously ; grain he increased. In Myra he became bishop 
by a miracle, for God revealed to the chapter that the 
new bishop should be the first one in church the next 
morning ; it was St. Nikolaus. 

At the synods of Nice he was present, and struck Arius 
in the face on account of his heterodox teachings (his 
name is not in the protocol, and no writer makes men- 
tion of him). He died on December 6, 326 ; so the 6th 
of December became St. Nikolaus’s. Day. He was 
buried in the church at Myra, and out of his grave 
flowed a fragrant, healing balm. 

In the sixth century, Emperor Justinian dedicated a 
chapel to St. Nicholas, or Nikolaus. 

Many people made pilgrimages to the grave of the 
saint, therefore the Venetians tried to rob his corpse, but 
were repulsed. After the Turks had devastated the 
country, some enterprising merchants of Barum, in 
Apulia, Italy, went, 1087, to Myra. They found only 
three monks at the grave, and took the corpse ; there- 
fore he is called St. Nikolaus of Barum. 

St. Nikolaus was the most popular saint, but, on that 
account, the most busy saint. Being the saint of the chil- 
dren, especially schoolboys, schools were often named 
after him and dedicated to him. As saint of the youths, 
the travelers, the poor, the virgins, the merchants, the 
sailors, the thieves, the robbers, he had much todo. The 
6th of December was his day, Santa Claus Day, St 
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Nikolaus Day, St. Nicholas Day, Samerklaas Day. On 
this day, in several countries, presents wefe given to 
children, St. Nicholas keeping his day, after the Refor- 
mation, and, in a different way, his worship. Even in the 
Netherlands among the strict Reformed, in Switzerland, 
West Germany, North Germany, and Holland, his day 
is celebrated in different ways. 

In Germany, the legend of Knecht Ruprecht, or 
Rupert, became connected with that of St. Nikolaus, the 
former being most likely a representation of the old 
German god Wodan, or Wuotan. 

On old pictures of St. Nikolaus he is represented as 
bishop with the book of the Ggspels and the three golden 
balls ; but in poetry of later times, and among the peo- 
ple, he is the ‘‘ Pelznickel'’ ‘‘fur St. Claus,’’ who, 
wrapped in fur, comes with presents for the children, 
and a rod in form of a bundle of switches. Often he is 
represented as carrying a Christmas tree. In America, 
he comes with a sleigh drawn by reindeers. 

In Middle Germany, on the evening of the 5th or 6th 
of December, ‘‘ Pelznickel’’ knocks at the door. He 
comes wrapped in fur or heavy winter mantle, with long 
white beard and fur cap. He shows his rod threaten- 
ingly, and asks whether the children have been good, 
and whether he can report to the Christ-child, as whose 
servant and messenger he appears, that here are good 
children to whom the Christ-child can bring nice pres- 
ents. In case the answer is favorable, and the children 
promise to be good, he opens his sack, and scatters 
apples and nuts. While the children scramble for them, 
he disappears. In Holland, on the evening of the 5th 
of December, a wooden shoe, or the children's shoes, 
were set ready, and filled during the night.. In Eng- 
land, a stocking was hung near the fireplace so as to give 
the good saint a chance to put his presents in them. 

But what has Santa Claus of the 6th of December to 
do with Christmas? This question cannot be satisfac- 
torily answered. 

‘Perhaps we find a clew in the custom that in England, 
on St. Nicholas Day, in several places, boy-bishops were 
elected, whose administrations (from which only reading 
mass was excepted) lasted until three days after Christ- 
mas, the day of innocent children. So one could say 
St. Nikolaus reigned from the 6th of December until 
the 28th. 

Considering the moral influence of the Santa Claus 
legend and representation of to-day, the way he appears 
in Europe as messenger of the coming Christ-child is 
less objectionable (though to my mind every deception 
of achild by his parents is detrimental), than the way he 
appears in America in most houses, and even churches, 
where Santa Claus takes the plaee of the Christ-child, 
and the children lose the great lesson of love : God gave 
us Christ his Son, and all earthly gifts shall remind us 
of the divine love of which all earthly love is only a 
dim reflection, and which is expressed in the words 
‘«For God so loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.’’ 

The child that knows of Christ and loves Christ has 
more joy in considering Christmas, which we celebrate 
in honor of the birth of Christ, as Christ's festival, than 
to consider it as the festival of a legendary Santa Claus. 
Too many influences are at work to draw the children 
away from Christ. Why should Christians put Santa 
Claus instead of Christ, who is the real giver ? 

Summerfield, Lil. 
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For Children at Home 


Tommie Dodge’s Lesson 
By Hattie Lummis 


60 Wiggers me !"’ said Tommie Dodge. 

He thrust his hands down into his pockets, 
and stood with his feet apart like some of the men he 
had seen at the village store. His hat was pulled for- 
ward so as almost to hide his bright eyes and pert, 
freckled nose. He looked like anything in the world 
but a little gentleman. 

‘No, sir !*’ said Tommie Dodge, very decidedly, 
‘«catch me !"' 


The other boys were silent. The truth was that every 
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one of them liked the new teacher, whose pink cheeks 
and fair, fluffy hair made her seem little more than a 
girl. That afternoon, when she had talked to the schol- 
ars about politeness, and had made some suggestions as 
to the best way of showing courtesy to older people, the 
boys had all listened. attentively, and had promised 
themselves to try to please her. All but Tommie 
Dodge. 

‘¢ Think I'm goin’ to take off my hat every time I go 
by any big folks ?'’ asked Tommie Dodge scornfully, 
as nobody else said anything. 
won't take it off for her neither. 


‘*I guess not, and I 
She can look sorry all 
she’s a-mind to, and I won't say ‘Excuse me’ if I do 
anything to bother people,’’ continued Tommie, boast- 
fulfy, quite as if these resolves were something to be 
proud of. 

There was an uneasy stir among the boys. 

‘«Why, Tommie,"’ said Oscar Heath, in his gentle, 
drawling voice, ‘don't you want to be a gentleman ?"’ 

‘*No, I don't !’’ declared Tommie, stoutly. 
to be a hack-driver."’ 

And this foolish answér showed Tommie had not yet 
learned that it is not what a man does for a living, but 
the way he does it, which decides whether or not he has 
a right to the name ‘‘ gentleman.’’ 


‘*] want 


It is a sad thing that silly speeches so often persuade 
people to do wrong. The boys who, a few moments 
before, had planned to please their teacher, and be 
polite to every one, by this time had almost decided to 
follow Tommie’s example, and give up all thought of 
becoming gentlemen. Oscar Heath was the only one 
who stood firm, and he was not a born leader like 
Tommie. 

Suddenly there was a flutter among the group of boys. 
The schoolhouse door opened, and a slender young 
woman came out on the steps. 

‘««She’s a-comin’,’’ ‘‘She’s a-comin!’"’ 
passed from one to another. 


was the word 


Some of the boys seemed ready to run away. No one 
was quite sure what it was he wished to do. In the end, 
they huddled together against the fence, and looked at 
Tommie Dodge. 

Tommie felt that this was his chance. He came a 
little nearer the path along which the teacher must pass, 
his heart beating fast, and the blood flushing his tanned 
cheeks. His hands were pushed down into his pockets. 
Here he would stand as she went by, and let her see 
that Tommie Dodge had no intention of being a gen- 
tleman. 

The teacher came lightly along the narrow path, her 
arms piled high with copy-books. The wind, whistling 
by, caught a strand of her fair hair, and blew it into her 
eyes. She stopped a moment, flushing and laughing, to 
put.it back into its place. 

Then it was that a queer thing happened. As Tom- 
mie Dodge waited, with his hands in his pockets, and 
his chin in the air, another gust of wind, more violent 
than the first, shrieked past. It almost seemed to be 
saying, ‘‘ Where are your manners, Tommie?’’ With- 
out waiting for an answer, it picked Tommie's old felt 
hat off his head, and dropped it on the other side of the 
fence. 

How the boys shouted. Even Oscar Heath, who was 
just on the point of touching his cap, forgot all about it, 
and dropped down on the grass, where he laughed till 
he could laugh no longer. As for Tommie, he stood 
silent and bewildered, scarcely knowing what had hap- 
pened, 

She had not seen 
the prank of the mischievous wind, but here was Tom- 
mie bareheaded and blushing, and behind him the 
boys were screaming with laughter. 


The teacher was as puzzled as he. 


The teacher jumped 
to a conclusion, and, as it happened, to a mistaken one. 

‘‘O boys!’’ she exclaimed, repreachfully, ‘‘ don't 
laugh at Tommie because he is trying to be a gentleman. 
That is neither kind nor sensible.’’ 

Then she turned to Tommie, and put her hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Never mind, Tommie,’’ she said, smiling down 
upon him. ‘‘ Keep on trying, and I'm sure it won't be 
long before the other boys will be ready to follow your 
example.”’ 

Tommie watched her dumbly as she passed on. This 
was the first praise a teacher had ever given him, and it 
did not belong to him. He had been the pest of the 
schoolroom since the days when he wore pinafores, and 


his sister had taken him to school with her that he might 
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For the first time in 
his life it occurred to Tommie what a wonderful, beauti- 


be out of his busy mother's way. 


ful thing it would be to hear such words of sweet ap- 
proval, and to know that he deserved them. 

The very next morning, as the teacher was on her 
way to school, she met Tommie Dodge. 

‘« Good-morning, Tommie,"’ she said, smiling. 

This time there was no need of an interference on the 
part of any frolicsome breeze. Up went Tommie's arm, 
and off came the old felt hat in a twinkling, showing a 
cropped, curly head. 

‘« Good-mornin’, teacher,’’ said Tommie. 

Appleton, Wis. 
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For the Superintendent 


** Suggested Hymns and Psalms"’ for the lessonof January 15 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review '' on page 886. 
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A Sunday-School in a Factory 
By Frances J. Dyer 


|* we could take a peep, on the next Lord's Day, at 

all the Sunday-school assemblies here in the United 
States, we should find some of them convened in queer 
places. One of these gatherings can be seen in the city 
of Dayton, Ohio, where a school of over five hundred 
members meets in a factory. Possibly such a meeting- 
place may be duplicated elsewhere, but, so far as known 
to the present writer, this is the only case of an indus- 
trial establishment carrying on a Sunday-school as an 
organic part of its work. A brief explanation of the 
plant as a whole is necessary in order to understand the 
evolution of its Sunday-school. 

Dayton is the headquarters for the manufacture of cash 

registers, —the machines for recording automatically the 
amount of one’s purchase, which may be seen in almost 
any shop or office where sales are made. A few years 
ago having had the too common experience of strikes 
and dissatisfaction among their employees, the pro- 
prietors decided to administer the factory on entirely 
different principles. They determined to apply the 
Golden Rule in every possible way to the conduct of 
their business. As a result of this decision, the first 
step was to abolish the office of superintendent, and 
substitute a governing body chosen from among the men 
themselves. Other reforms quickly followed. Among 
the most striking are fine bath-rooms for the use of the 
‘fifteen hundred or more men and women workers, a 
free lunch-room for the latter under the supervision of a 
graduate from Pratt Institute, a library and reading- 
room, a kindergarten for the children of the wage- 
earners, boys’ and girls’ clubs, a mothers’ guild, a school 
of domestic science, and sundry other agencies for the 
well-being of the wage-earners and their families. Great 
pains were taken to make the surroundings as attractive 
as possible, and to F. W. Olmstead, the enfinent land- 
scape gardener, was entrusted the care of beautifying 
the grounds. 
3 Naturally the neighborhood, which had hitherto borne 
an unsavory reputation, and was unsafe to traverse at 
night without police escort, felt the influence of these 
innovations. Under the wise stimulus of prizes offered 
by the National Cash Register Company, the boys began 
to tidy up the back yards, and to amend their own man- 
ners and morals a bit. At length the need of Sunday 
instruction was felt to be imperative, as there is no church 
in the immediate locality. So on the afternoon of each 
Lord's Day one of the great buildings is opened, and 
there, among the silent machinery, classes are gathered 
for the study of God's word. 

They assemble first in the large hall Which is used on 
weekdays for lectures, concerts, stereopticon exhibits, 
and a training-school for the agents who sell the cash 
registers. After singing, prayer, and reading the Scrip- 
ture lesson in concert, the eager multitude scatters in 
various directions for class instruction. One group may 
be seen in the attractive lunch-goom, another in the ste- 
nographer’s department, and ; another in one of the 
women's toilet-rooms, which arge, light, and prettily 
A. novel 
feature of the exercises is the recital of quotations gath- 
ered from one’s reading during the week. 


decorated with palms and muslin draperies. 


A selection 
is made of the choicest, and printed in a little paper 


published by the company. Each class is also provided 
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with a scrap-book for keeping all their own quotations. 
Here are four which were chosen as the best on the 
Sunday following Thanksgiving : 

‘The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom’ (Solomon. ). 


W. L. Cowan. 


**When storm-clouds thickly gather, and when the sun shines 
bright, 
Give thanks to God the Father, and always do the right."’ 
Clarence Khoden. 


‘For all that God in mercy sends,— 
For health and children, home and friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk,— 
For everything give thanks" 
(Ellen Isabella Tupper) Aatie Nieffer. 
* Better a prison for reform than a palace forsin."'—A. Weilhart. 


At the end of half an hour the school reassembles in 
the hall to listen to a brief address or to see stereopti- 
con views. Then follows a closing prayer, and fhe boys’ 
brigade leads the march for home. 

It is a happy, inspiring hour for many whose lives 
would be barren of social and spiritual nurture were it 
not provided by the owners of the factory, the Messrs. 
J. H. and F. J. 
ticular is an exponent of their belief that ‘‘ man shall not 


Patterson. This Sunday-school in par- 
live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God."’ 

Boston. 
“% %&% 


How many pupils, and teachers too, 
in your school, know that the Bible 
contains sixty-six books? If a large 
number of them know this, perhaps not so many of them 
know the order of those books. 


Chart of the Books 
of the Bible 


Fewer still know how 
the books can be grouped according to the kind of rev- 
elation which they contain. Perhaps still fewer know 
the relative sizes of those books. All this can be made 
plain by a glance at a chart called ‘“The Bible as a 
Library,’’ which can be procured of the Connecticut 
Sunday - school Association, 42 Church Street, New 
Haven, for 50 cents. The chart is a lithographed 
representation of a bookcase, containing two rows of 
books, and divided by partitions at points marking the 
different groups of volumes. Each volume, as it stands 
in the bookcase, is of the proper relative thickness, the 
back of each volume giving its name, number of chap- 
At the 


botiom of the chart there is some printed matter con- 


ters, and number of words contained therein. 


taining interesting facts in brief about the general make- 
up of the Bible. The chart cannot fail to prove a 
valuable addition to the furniture of the wall of the Sun- 
day-school or class room. It is copyrighted by J. Bun- 
yan Lemon. 
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For the Teacher 


What an Intelligent Class Did Not 
Know 


By A. W. W. 


TEACHER in one of the secondary schools of 

Ontario, wishing to find out what a class in Eng- 

lish literature knew of the broad outlines of Scripture 

history, etc., recently proposed the following questions to 
be answered in writing : 


1. Name our first parents. 
2. Name three of their sons 
3. Who built the ark of the deluge ? 
4. Name his three sons. 
5. Name the three patriarchs from whom the Jews reckoned 
descent. 
6. Who led the Israelites out of Egypt ? 
7. Who led them into Canaan ? 
8. Name the first three kings of the Israelites. 
9. Into what two kingdoms was the land afterwards divided ? 
ro. What were their capitals? 
11. Name the first king of each. 
12. Where, and for what noted, is Mt. Carmel ? 
13. Name the first four books of the New Testament. 
14. Name the next four books. 
1s. Name the parents of John the Baptist. 
16. What three apostles were present at the Transfiguration ? 
17. Who introduced Christianity into Europe? 
18. Where were the disciples first called Christians ? 
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19. What is the last book of the Bible ? 

20. Who wrote it? 

The pupils of this class are fairly representative of the 
brighter young people of this province. They all pos- 
sess a tolerably good public-school education, and have 
passed what we call the high-school entrance examina- 
tion, —a somewhat rigid test, for the most part written, on 
the subjects of the public-school course, including read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, drawing, spelling, composition, 
English literature, English grammar, English and Cana- 
dian history, temperance, and hygiene. All classes in 
the community are represented, —agricultural, artisan, 
mercantile, professional, a few, perhaps, of the poorer, 
but the great majority well to do. The larger number 
are town-bred, but there are many from the country. 
Their parents are’ mostly professing Christians, church- 
members of various denominations, — Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Episcopalians. Nearly all attend 
church and Sunday-school with more or less regularity, 
but a number, especially of the boys, may have ceased 
to attend the latter. There are about fifty in the class, 
the boys and giris being about equal in number. Their 
ages run from about twelve to eighteen, the average 
being probably a trifle under fifteen. 

Forty-two pupils handed in their answers, the rest 
being presumably ashamed to do so. Of the forty-two, 
one answered seventeen questions correctly, or approxi- 
mately so, one azswered twelve, one eleven, two ten, 
three nine, two eight, five seven, nine six, seven five, 
six four, four three, and one one. The average was a 
trifle over six correct answers to each of the forty-two. 

Question I was answered correctly by all but three, 
two of whom wrote ‘‘ Adan and Eve,’’ and the other 
‘« Aden and Eve."’ 

Question 2 no one answered correctly. Twenty-five 
had ‘*Cain and Abel,'’ except that five had the mis- 
spelling ‘‘Cane,’’ and six ‘‘ Able.’’ Three had ‘‘Cain’’ 
alone ; one had.‘ Jacob, Isiach ;’’ one ‘ Abel, Cain, 
Abraham ;’’ one ‘‘ Jacob, Joseph ;’’ one ‘‘ Kain, Abel, 
Sham ;’’ while ten had no answer at all. 

All but three knew who built the ark. Of the. three, 
one had ‘* Noah, Shem, and Sham ;’’ one had ‘ Nahe, 
ham ;’’ and one had no answer. 

Not a single individual had the answer to Question 4 
quite correct. Twenty-seven made no attempt at it. 
Three failed in their spelling as follows: ‘‘Shem, Ham, 
Japeth ;’’ ‘*‘ Ham, Shem, Japet ;’’ and ‘‘Sham,’’ Ham, 
Japeth.’’ Two had ‘‘Ham,”’ three had ‘‘Sham,’’ four 
had ‘‘Sham and Ham,’’ one had ‘‘Shem and Sham,”’ 
one had ‘‘ Ham, Sham, and Gad,’’ and one had *‘ Abra- 
ham,’’ perhaps due to a blunder in numbering the 
answer. 

Only one answered Question 5 with absolute correct- 
ness, while twenty-seven did not attempt an answer. 
Two had ‘‘ Abraham, Issac, Jacob,'’ and the rest gave 


a varied assortment of answers: ‘‘Abraham, Isac, 


Jacob ;"’ ‘*Abraham, Iasiac, Jacob;’’ ‘* Abraham, 
Isacca, Jacob ;"’ ‘*Abraham, Isiah, Jacob.’’ ‘* Issic, 
Jacob, Abraham ;'’ ‘*Abraham, Issac, and ‘wes 





‘Jacob, Isaac ;'’ ‘* Abraham ;’’ 
ham ;’’ ‘* Moses ;"’ ** David.”’ 

Twenty-five answered Question 6 by ‘‘ Moses,’’ one 
by ‘‘ Moses and Aaron,’’ three by Moses and Aron,”’ 
one by ‘‘ Moses and Airn,’’ two by ‘‘ Jacob,’’ while ten 
had no answer. 


‘* Moses, Isaiah, Abra- 


In answer to Question 7, three had ‘ Joshua,’’ one 
had ‘‘Josheau,’’ one had ‘ Joshau,”’ 
one ‘* Moses and Aaron,’ 


one ‘* Moses,’’ 


one ‘‘ Aaron,’”’ 
three ‘* Aron,”’ 


two ‘‘ Aran,’”’ 
and twenty-eight had no answer. 
Question 8 was answered correctly by four, and not 
at all by thirty-one. Three wrote ‘‘ David and Solo- 
mon,’’ one ‘‘ Saul, David, Absolem ;"’ 
David ;"’ 
nah (?)."’ 
One may safely say, as has been noted above, that all 
these young people attend church pretty regularly ; the 
great majority attend Sunday-school, and have been 
studying this half-year’s lessons ; yet only one answered 


one ‘‘ Saul and 
and one ‘‘ David, Jereboam, and Hani- 


Question 9 correctly, while thirty-three ventured no an- 
swer. One wrote ‘‘Isreal and Judah,’’ one ‘ Israel,’’ 
one ‘‘ Israil,’’ two ‘‘ Judah,”’ 
and one ‘‘ Egypt.’’ 


two ‘‘ Jews and Gentiles,’’ 


No one knew the capitals of the separate kingdoms. 
Six mentioned ‘ Jerusalem,’’ 
lem,’’ 


two ‘‘Rome and Jerusa- 
while the rest had no answer. 

No one either had the name of the first king of each 
of these ki.gdoms correctly spelled. Two had ‘ Reho- 
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boam and Jeraboam,’’ one had ‘‘ Jereboam and Rehe- 
boam,’’ one had ‘‘ Jeraboam,'’ and one ‘‘ Rehoboroham 
and Jeborhom,’’ the rest nothing. 

One knew that Mt. Carmel is ‘in Palistine,’’ an- 
other that ‘‘ Elijah was on it,’’ another that ‘ Elijah 
stayed there,’’ another thought it was ‘‘ where Moses 
received the Ten Commandments,”’ still another that it 
was ‘‘where the ark rested." The rest apparently 
knew nothing about it, and hazarded no guess. 

To Question 13, seventeen answered ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John ;’’ sixteen, ‘*‘ Mathew, Mark, Luke, John ;"’ 
four had no answer ; one had ‘‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
Acts ;"" one ‘‘Luke, Acts;’’ one ‘‘Mathew;’’ one 
‘* Maitthei [or something like that], Luke, John, Acts ;’’ 
and one ‘‘ Geneses, Exedus, Kings, Samuel."’ 

Only twelve knew the next four books of the New 
Testament, including some slightly misspelled answers. 
Sixteen had noanswer. Others gave ‘‘ I and II Kings ;"’ 
‘* Acts, Romans, Corinthians, Galations ;'’. «‘ Acts ;"’ 
‘* Acts, Romans, Galations, James ;'’ ‘‘ Acts, Romans, 
Corinthians, Ephesions ;’’ ‘‘ Acts, Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians ;'’ ‘‘1 Corinthis, 2nd Corth, Romans, 
Peter ;’’ ‘‘ Acts, Proverbs ;’’ and ‘‘ Acts, Romans.’’ 

No one could name the parents of John the Baptist, 
though one had ‘Zachari and Elizabeth,"’ one had 
‘*Mary,’’ one had ‘Elizabeth, Eli," and one had 
‘*Hannah and Jacob.’’ The rest were blanks. 

Question 16 was answered correctly by sixteen ; not at 
all by seventeen. Scattering replies were ‘‘ Peter'’ (by 
two) ; ‘‘ Perter ; ‘« Peter, John, Matthew ;"’ 
John, Paul;’’ ‘John, Peter ;’’ 
John ;’’ ‘* Moses, David.’’ 

To Question 17, eleven~ answered 
‘« Luther,’’ or ‘‘ Martin Luther ;"’ 
two ‘‘St. Augustine ;"’ 
five did not answer. 

Question 18 was answered as follows : ‘‘ Antioch,"’ by 
seven ; ‘‘Syria,’’ by one; ‘‘ Jerusalem,'’ by two; ‘ Pal- 
estine,’’ by one; ‘ Italy,’’ 
thirty-one. 

Thirty-two knew the sound of the name of the last 
book in the Bible, but there were variations, in the 
orthography : ‘ Revelations,’’ ‘‘ Revelation,’’” ' Revo- 
lations,’’ ‘‘ Revalations,’’ etc. Besides, one had ‘ Re- 
one ‘‘ Revolutions,’’ and one ‘* Malachi.’’ 
Seven did not attempt an answer. 

The name of the author was known to thirteen. Four 
thought it was ‘‘ Paul,’’ and one that it was ‘‘ Luke,’’ 


” 


‘« Peter, 
‘* Thomas, 


‘‘John ; 


‘*Paul ;'’ three 
one ‘St. Augusta ;"’ 


and one ‘‘ Romans."' Twenty- 


by one; no answer by 


valions,’’ 


while twenty-four did not venture an opinion. 

In the opinion of the writer, the above affords a pretty 
fair criterion of the extent of biblical knowledge among 
the youth—the more intelligent youth—of Canada and 
the United States to-day. If he be right, what food 
there is for reflection ! what need of vigorous action ! 


Ontario. 
“22% 
Much is written and spoken nowadays 
Getting . 
Attention about the importance and art of se 


curing attention. Now, attention in 
itself is nothing but a passing attitude. There is no 
permanency in it. What the Sunday-school teacher 
needs is to get a permanent thought, feeling, impulse, 
aspiration, or ideal, into the scholar. The main ques- 
tion, then, is, not as to how attention is to be secured, 
but as to what the pupil shall attend to. Shall he at- 
tend to a visible object held up before him, a black- 
board drawing, an alliteration ? or shall he attend to an 
idea, a truth to live by? Shall he attend to the symbol 
or to the truth symbolized? Are you sure that you 
know which he attends to when you have secured his 


attention ? 
+4 


Nature study in the public schools has 

Nature Study in the been carried on for a long time, but 
Primary Class é J 
mature study in the Sunday-school is 

of a more recent growth. A primary teacher in a Meth- 
odist school in the South, who is full of ideas in carrying 
on her work, has had seeds brought to the class and 
discussed, and then had them distributed among the 
little children. 
in water, so that they may see the roots go downward 


and the stem shoot upward. 


These the children take home, and place 


A few minutes only are 
needed from the lesson time to make these supplemental 
studies, and while the children greatly enjoy the time 
spent, opportunity is also given to press home spiritual 
truths not soon forgotten. 
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December 31, 1898 


_ Besson Helps 


Lesson 3, January 15, 1890 


Christ’s First Miracle 


GOLDEN TEXT: And his disciples believed on him.—John 





Memory verse, II.) 
REVISED VERSION 


And the third day there was 
a marriage in Cana of Gali- 


(John 2: 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION 


r And the thirdday there was 1 
a marriage in Ca’na of Galilee ; 


and the mother of Jesus was lee ; and the mother of 
there : ; 2 Jesus was there : and Jesus 

2 And both Jesus was called, also was bidden, and his 
and his disciples, to the mar- disciples, to the marriage. 
riage. . 3 And when the wine failed, 

3 And when they wanted the mother of Jesus saith 
wine, the mother of Jesus saith 4 unto him, They have no 
unto him, They have no wine. wine. And _ Jesus saith unto 

4 Jesus saith unto her, her, Woman, what have I to 
Woman, what have I to do do with thee ? mine hour is 
with thee? mine hour is not yet 5 not yet come. His moth¢r 
come. saith unto the servants, 

s§ His mother saith unto the Whatsoever he saith unto 
servants, Whatsoever he saith 6 you, doit. Now there were 
unto you, doz. six waterpots of stone set 

6 And there were set there six there after the Jews’ manner 
waterpots of stone, after the of purifying, containing two 
manner of the purifying of the or three firkins apiece. 
Jews, containing two or three 7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill 
firkins apiece. the waterpots with water. 

7 Jesus saith unto them, Fill And they filled them up to 
the waterpots with water. And 8 the brim. And he saith unto 
they filled them up to the brim. them, Draw out now, and 

8 And_ he saith unto them, bear unto the 'ruler of the 
Draw out now, and bear unto feast. And they bare it. 
the governor of the feast. And 9 And when the ruler of the 


feast tasted: the water ? now 
become wine, and knew not 
whence it was (but the ser- 
vants which had drawn the 
water knew), the ruler of the 
feast calleth the bridegroom, 
to and saith unto him, Every 
man setteth on first the good 
wine ; and when men have 


they bare #7. 

9g When the ruler of the feast 
had tasted the water that was 
made wine, and knew not 
whence it was, (but the servants 
which drew the water knew,) 
the governor of*the feast called 
the bridegroom, 

to And saith unto him, Every 
man at the beginning doth set 
forth good wine ; and when men drunk freely, ¢hen that which 
have well drunk, then that which is worse : thou hast kept the 
is worse : du¢ thou hast kept the jy good wine until now. ‘This 
good wine until now. beginning of his signs did 

11 This beginning of miracles be in C of Galilee 
did Jesus in Ca‘na of Galilee, Jesus in Lana OF walle, 
and manifested forth his glory ; and manifested his glory ; 
and his disciples believed on and his disciples believed on 
him, © him. 





10r, steward *Or, that it had become 
In verse 9 the American Revisers would substitute “ who’ 
for “ which.” 


or “that” 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 
The Seven Miracles Recorded by John 


Sun.— Christ Provides Joy. John 2: 1-11. Jesus a wedding 
guest (1, 2). The wedding supply fails (3-5). Jesus the 
wedding host (6-10). The purpose and the result (11). 

Mon.— Christ Restores Health. John 4 : 43-54. Jesus returns to 
Cana (43-46). A prayer for help (46-49). The faith that 
takes (50). His word is with power (51-54). 

Tues.— Christ imparts Strength. John 5: 
Bethesda (1-4). The difficult case (5-7). The wonderful 
cure (8,9). Jesus the Great Physician (10-15). 

Wed.— Christ the Bread of Life. John 6: 1-14). The effect of 
Christ's miracles (1, 2). A passover company (3-6). The 


1-15. The spring at 


need and the supply (7-9). The God of the wilderness at 


Bethesda (10-14). 


Thurs.— Christ Our Light. John 9: 1:11; 30-47. One blind 
from his birth (1-5). From darkness to light (6-11). The 
source of the light (30-38). The blindness of sin (39-41). 


Fri.— Christ Our Life. Johns: The Resurrec- 
tion and the Life (20-27). 
(32-38). 

Sat.— Christ our Power in Service, 
the seven (1, 2). 


20-27 ; 32-45. 
Sorrow, suffering, and death 
The dead hears his voice (41-45). 

John 21: 1-14. Jesus and 
Fruitless toil without him (3, 4). Abun- 


dant success with him (5-8). Jesus shares with his disciples 


(9-14). 
Sun.—A Miracle Defined. John 3:2. "The purpose of these 
miracles (John 20; 31). Illustrations (John 2: 11 ; 4°53; 


6:14; 97 385 11: 
Chicago, il. 


453 24:7). 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING 
John 1 : 47-51); the journey to Cana of Galilee, implied 


EVENTS.—The interview with Nathanael 
in the narrative. 

PLAcE.—Cana of Galilee, thus defined either to distinguish 
it from some other Cana, or because John was writing outside 
of Palestine. The site is in dispute. it at 
Kana el-Jelil, twelve or fifteen miles north of Nazareth, re- 
garding ‘‘el-Jelil’’ as Kefr 
Kenna, about four miles northeast of Nazareth, is a more 
probable site. 
Nazareth. The 


Robinson finds 
representing ‘‘of Galilee.’’ 


Conder suggests a locality still nearer to 


scene of the feast was probably a large 
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dining-room, into which other rooms opened. The house 

doubtless had a central court, around which was a gallery. 
Time.—The beginning of March or close of February, year 

of ‘Rome 780; that is, A.D. 27. 


feast occurred on a Wednesday, since that day was usual for 


Edersheim says that the 
the marriage of a maiden. He also explains ‘‘ the third day”’ 
(v. 1) as covering an interval of three entire days,—from Sun- 
day to Wednesday. Others, with more reason, make the in- 
terval two days. In either case there was time to reach Cana, 
since it was about sixty miles from Jericho, the farthest possi- 
The effort to find seven days in the 


19 to 2: 


ble point of starting. 
opening narrative (John 1 : II) rests on precon- 
ception. 

Persons,—Our Lord, his mother, his disciples (the five or 
six referred to in the last lesson); the servants, the ruler of 
the feast (probably a master of ceremonies) ; the bridegroom, 
who cannot be identified, though many conjectures have been 
made. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ae hamlet now regarded as representing the ancient 

Cana lies on the south edge of the little plain of Battauf, to 
which one comes through an opening between the gray, treeless, 
Nazareth hills. A few small, flat-roofed houses, with shel- 
ters of reeds, cornstalks, or scrub, on the roof, in hot weather, 
for sleeping or shade places in these sultry weeks, forms the 
whole hamlet, though a Franciscan chapel rises amidst them, 
with the legend over the doorway, ‘‘ Here Jesus from water 
made wine.’’ 

It is not Cana, however, after all; for the village of the 
gospel story, now utterly deserted, stood on the hill overhang- 
ing the north side of the plain. Some of the little houses, 
which are of stone, appear te have been inhabited within the 
last fifty years, but the whole place extends only about a hun- 
dred steps in any direction, so that it was always small. A 
marriage was on foot here, and Jesus, returned from the Jor- 
dan with his first disciples, he, with his mother and his little 
group of followers, was invited to the wedding feast. 

In the simple East this continues, even now, on evening 
after evening for a week, consisting, however, each night, of 
only one great mound of boiled rice or other grain, into which 
liquid butter from goats’ milk is poured, and shreds of a kid or 
lamb are mixed up, the guests sitting on the ground, on mats, 
and using their fingers, or, at best, pieces of bread, in eating 
Wine followed in Jewish 


times, but the Muhammadans who now hold Palestine avoid 


or lifting the food to the mouth. 
all intoxicating drinks. Only men sit down to the feast, the 
women eating apart; for, even in Christ’s day, any other 
arrangement would have been very indelicate. Wine, now 
grown by Christians or Jews, is very cheap, so that it could 
be enjoyed even at the Cana wedding. 

The modest festivities had continued some nights, when the 
supply of the common wine used began to run out,—a misfor- 
tune that would have shamed the bridegroom, who provided 
it. As the founder of a religion resting on love rather than 
on constraint, Jesus was no ascetic, but left his servants free 
to use wine in moderation, though, in many cases, love to weak 
brethren might make it morally obligatory to ahstain for their 
But 
that, when Mary told him how things stood, he did not refuse 


sakes. in this instance there was no fear of excess, so 
to help, but put back the doing so till his own hour had come. 


Then, calling the head man of the persons attending to the 
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guests, he told him to see that the six large earthenware jars 
standing outside with the water of the household should be 
filled, which they presently were, to tle brim. ‘* Now,”’’ said 
he, ‘‘ draw out, and take supplies to the head man of the 
feast.’’ To pour out water for this purpose must have seemed 
strange, but what must have been their wonder when they found 
themselves pouring out ruddy wine ! 


Bournemouth, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Powers, Wonders, and Signs (Acts 2: 22). 


Bape three words exactly express the whole essence of 

this lesson. Forces, so great and unusual, bring won- 
der to the amazed minds of man, and become signs of the 
presence of God. Christ manifested forth his glory of power 
in helpful, genial goodness, and, as a result, his disciples be- 
II). 

We might raise many questions about the morning, its 
beauty, glory, freshness, effect of clouds 


lieved on him (vy. 


transpierced with 
sunlight, etc., but its real worth is that life, in its exuberance 
of joy, is made possible. Many questions might be raised 
about the splendor and glory of the springtime, whence it 
comes and how it works, exogenous and endogenous, but its 
real worth is its sign of the fruitful autumn to follow. 

Omitting merely curious questions, what did the disciples 
believe of Christ ? 

1, That he gladly shared in human joy. He takes the acme 
of human delight, when abundance is lavished, when love is 
at its height, and beautifies the occasion with his presence. 
He did not detract from its gladness. He, more than any 
other man, knew the serious sadness and the heavy burdens 
of human life, but he who had made nature sportive and gay 
was a part of human gladness. One cannot think of a 
melancholy Christ or Christian. 

Christ 
often hungered, but he would not use his powers by making 


2. That superior powers were for the use of others. 


bread of stones for himself. 
3. Patience. 
He would be no boy’s wonder, but a world’s help. 


He waited thirty years for his time to come. 
He came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister. 

4. That Christ was not spectacular. 
nor even his mother, knew what was being done, only the 


Not the guests, host, 


helpers, till all was done. 
comes a God. 


Such quiet repose of action be- 
The magician would do far otherwise. 

5. That above every possible human good Christ can always 
add ‘‘ the best’’ (v. 10). 

6. That they could commit the guidance and development 
of their lives to him (v. 11). 

University Park, Colo. 

% 
Added Points 


Life’s ordinary scenes afford superb opportunity for mani- 
festing glory and promoting faith. 

Hallow every event of innocent joy and home life.+ 

Deeds of help and kindness are worthy the employment of 
noblest power, 
He will listen, 


Not what others ask, but what duty demands, should be done. 


Tell the most trifling wants to Jesus. 


‘* rimming obedience,’’ now and here, brings ‘‘ brimming 
blessing ’’ as at Cana of Galilee. 
It is not wasting time to wait one’s ‘‘hour.’’ Readiness 


for that is readiness for all. 
“% 2% 


Illustrative Applicatic..s 


By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


Pe Jesus also z 
riage (¥. 2). 


of mirth and pleasantness, of happy social intercourse ; that it 


as bidden, and his disciples, to the mar- 
You say being Christian is the yielding 


is worldly to share in them ; that the special mark of a genu- 
ine religion is to refuse them; that the colors of the Christian 
life ought to be dark and dim; that the somber dress and the 
somber tone belong to it; that right recreation even, glad and 
gay, is over on the Devil’s territory. I behold my Master at 
this wedding feast,—a feast hilarious even,—and answer, 


No, not a single innocent, pleasant thing need the Christian 


yield. Beauty is his. Mirth is his. Laughter is his. Glad 
mingling with his fellows is his. All recreation, without the 
sting and stain of wrong, is the Christian’s. His Lord’s 


verfect warrant. 
And when the wine fatled, the ngpt er of Jesus saith unto 
They have 


body’s ‘life accurately represented here. 


presence here at this marriage feast 


him, no wine (v. 3). lere are times in every- 


The precious wine 
of strength, foresight, skill, hope even, seems to have been 


drained away. Yet, as the wedding feast did not cease, 


though the wine had failed, life must go on. Duties still con. 


front, emergencies still demand. 


Learn from Mary the best 


884 (8) : 
thing you can ever do in such case,—tell Jesus of it. That 
is never an unbenignant trouble which forces you to him. 
Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine hour is not 
yet come (v. 4). While there is no slightest discourtesy in 
this reply, there is a certain tone of high responsibility to per- 
sonal duty in it. The lesson is most important. We may 
not let even the dearest voices over-persuade us toward that 
which clashes with our own convictions of what we ought. 
calls 


**Stern daughter of the voice of God’’ Wordsworth 


duty. And duty’s mandate is imperial, even though the loved 
tones of a mother may suggest otherwise. 


Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (v. §). 


” 


‘*Give me a 
great thought, that I may live upon it,’’ cried the German 
poet. There is no nobler thought with which to give im- 
pulse, courage, victory, to life, than this injunction of the 
mother of Jesus. Whatsoever Jesus says is best, highest, 
holiest. To do it steadily is to put yourself in line with right 


eousness, and righteousness holds mortgage on all true 
success. 
And they filled them up to the brim (v. 7). 


7 Suppose they 
had only filled them a little way! It is fair to think that only 
so much wine had been supplied. But brimming obedience 


brought brimming blessing. Is not this the reason of our 


little spiritual strength, joy, peace? Our obedience is so 


slight! But brim the water-pots of the days with glad obedi- 
ence, and you shall find life’s common water changed to an 
overplus of the wine of blessing. 

And when the ruler of the feast tasted the water now be- 
come wine (v. 9). ‘* Call things by their names,’’ said Robert 


Hall. 


not the appropriate, name. 


‘*Glass of brandy and water ! this is the current, but 
Ask fora glass of liquid fire and 


’ 


distilled damnation.’’ Not in the least degree has Christ’s 
example any sanctioning relation to brandy-drinking, gin- 
drinking, whisky-drinking, etc. I have no right to argue 
liberty for the use of liquors which burn up body, and soul as 
well. 

Thon hast kept the good wine until now (v. 10). ** Tristis- 
simus ut constat hominum,’’—** It is confessed the most gloomy 
of mankind,’’ wrote Pliny of the Roman Emperor Tiberips. 
Notwithstanding he was dweller in the enchanting island of 
Capri, in the Bay of Naples. Besides, the world was at his 
But it is thus the 


master of*the world, sickened with satiety, sends wail to the 


feét to pay tribute to his slightest whim, 
Roman senate : ** May all the gods and goddesses destroy me 
worse than I daily feel, if 1 know, conscript fathers, what to 
write to you!’’ But what unfailing cheer is in the heart of 
the Apostle as he stands amid the shadows of the end, ex- 
claiming : ‘‘ I have fought a good fight, I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there is laid up 
And how John Wesley 


triumphs over age and death as he declares, *‘ The best of all 


for me a crown of righteousness ”’ ! 


is, God is with us’?! Ah! the world’s wine palls. There is 


an adder in its cup. But what Christ gives does not perish with 


the using. Christ gives the best wine last, 


Philadelphia, 
P 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


2 1.—Aund the third day» The day of departure from 

Bethany is probably reckoned as the first. — 7here was a 
marriage: The festivities often lasted for some days, but the 
See 
Asa 
Joseph was probably 


reference here is to the closing feast.— Cana of Galilee : 
Lesson Surroundings.— 7he mother of Jesus was there: 
guest, Nazareth not being far away. 
not living. 

Verse 2. 


Jesus.”’ 


than ‘* And both 
This seems to distinguish the invita- 


-And’ Jesus also: More 


Was bidden : 


exact 


tion to the feast from the continued presence of Mary.—And 
his disciples : 


more of them may have been friends of the bridegroom or 


The persons referred to in chapter 1. One or 


bride. Verse 12 suggests that our Lord’s *‘ brethren ’’ also 
were present. 


Verse 3.—And when the wine failed: ** Wanted,”’ in the 


Authorized Version, has the sense of ** lacked,’? but may be 
misunderstood. The oldest manuscript has a curious read- 
ing, accepted by Tischendorf: ‘* And they had not wine, 
because the wine of the wedding was finished; then the 
mother,’’ etc.— 7hey have no wine: This implies that she ex- 


pected him in some way to relieve the difficulty. 


Verse 4.— Woman, what have I to do with thee ? This sounds 


** Woman ”’ is the term 
No lack of respect or affec- 


harsher in English than in Greek. 
used on the cross (John 19: 26). 
tion is indicated.—A/ine hour is not yet come: The hour of 
his Messianic manifestation, which was to be through suffer- 
ing and death and subsequent glorification. Mary’s expecta- 
tions were doubtless those common among the Jews at that 
time. This reply expresses the superiority of his mission to 
human relationships, and is regarded as a solemn farewell to 
the private life he had hitherto led. 

Verse 5.— Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it: Showing 
her entire confidence in him, even after what he had said to 


her. Her faith was to be rewarded, and thus educated. He 
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had indicated his public mission, but his ministry was not in- 
dependent of social life, or the claims of his mother and her 
friends. 

Verse 6.—Now there were: Probably in the gallery sur- 
rounding the inner court of the house.—Six waterpots of stone 
set there after the Jews’ manner of purifying; The Revised 
The size and num- 
ber of the vessels shows that the company was a large one.-— 
Containing two or three firhins apiece: The Greek measure 
was equivalent to the Hebrew ‘* bath,’’ varying from five and 


Version gives the correct order of words. 


a quarter to eight and a half gallons, usually seven and a 
half, so that the entire capacity was about one hundred 
gallons. 

Verse 7.—/Fill the waterpots with water: The water had 
been emptied by the previous purifying, or possibly to prepare 
for this refilling.—/il/led them up to the brim: In the first 
miracle, natural means are associated with the Lord’s super- 
natural power. 

Verse 8.—Draw out now: It is generally assumed that the 
transformation took place at this point. This leaves it an 
open question whether only what was drawn out became wine, 
or the entire contents. At all events, only what was drawn 
If what remained was 
also wine, it would be a gift to the married pair, and the 
superabundant supply would be a type of the fulness of our 
Lord’s grace.—Bear unto the ruler of the feast: The master 
of ceremonies, and a guest, as the familiar language of verse 10 
implies. Among 
the Greeks and Romans a head servant had charge of the 


out was used at the wedding-feast. 


This was in accordance with Jewish usage. 


table and its appointments, 

Verse 9.— Zasted: This was the duty of the ruler of the 
feast before offering the wine to the guests.— 7he water now 
become wine: ‘The original suggests something that had taken 
place with a permanent result. The marginal rendering of 
the Revised Version, while grammatically possible, is opposed 
by the next statement, knew not whence it was: The trans- 
formation occurred before it came to the ruler, who supposed 
it was natural wine provided by the bridegroom, and hence 
called him.—Aut the servants which had drawn the water 
knew; This parenthetical statement points to the witnesses of 
the miracle. Some, without sufficient reason, place the paren- 
thesis before ‘‘and knew.’’—Cadleth the bridegroom: Who 
was within, with the guests, 

Verse 10.—very man setteth: on first the good wine: 
‘* First ’’ is more literal than ‘‘ at the beginning.’’—And when 
men have drunk freely, then that which is worse; ** Men”? is 
supplied in English ; ‘‘then,’’ also, which is not read in the 
best authorities. ‘* Drunk freely ’’ is correct here, though the 
verb may mean ‘‘to be drunken.’’ Probably the saying was 


a proverbial one in Galilee. The familiar tone also indicates 


” 


surprise. — Zhou hast kept the good wine until now : The wine 
he had tasted was of superior quality, and evidently resembled 
that ordinarily used. The entire verse opposes the view that 


the wine was unfermented. How the transformation took 
place is unknown; but to deny the fact is to deny the plain 
sense of the Gospel story. 

Verse 11.—7his beginning of his signs: The evangelist 
calls attention to this event as the first of many ‘signs ”’ 


” 


wrought by Jesus. The term ‘sign ’’ is invariably employed 


in this Gospel to emphasize the fact that the miracles were 


not simply ‘* wonders,”’ 


but supernatural acts that signified 
something respecting our Lord, his person and work,.—Zn 
Cana of Galilee : This repetition of the place shows the im- 
pression made upon the writer by the ‘‘ sign,’’ and the entire 
clause distinguishes this from a second ‘ sign " wrought in the 
same place (chap. 4 : 46-54).—And manifested his glory: 
The moral purpose of the ‘‘ sign.’’—And his disciples believed 
on him: With increased confidence. This is the close of the 
historical introduction to this Gospel, and also accords with 
the final purpose of the evangelist (20 : 31). 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
> a a 7 
The “ Beginning of Miracles” 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE journey from the place where John was baptizing to 
Cana would take about three days, and therefore the date 

of ** the third day ’’ is probably counted from the day of the 
One can 
easily imagine the high-strung expectations of the five dis- 


last recorded incident, the calling of Nathanael. 


ciples as they came back with him whom they believed to be 
The last thing they could 
have anticipated was such an act at such a scene as a feast at 


the Messiah to the familiar scenes. 
the wedding of two poor peasants. But the incident -goes 
deep into the very heart of Christ’s work and of his relation to 
innocent joy and family ties. Itis no descent from the tran- 
scendent mysteries of the prologue, nor from the manifesta- 
tions of divine authority, attractiveness, and knowledge of 
men’s secret thoughts, which bound these five to him. 

It is noteworthy that John does not name Mary either here 
or in John 19: 25. It is her relationship to Jesus, not her 
personality, that is important to the narrative. We note, too, 
that she *‘ was there,’’ while Jesus and his disciples ‘* were 
bidden.’’ She was probably an intimate, possibly a relative, 
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of one of the married pair, and had gone to help as well as to 
feast. 

Jesus was invited’as soon as he came back from Jordan, 
and his disciples were included for his sake, which shows 
that his new position as a teacher was’at once recognized ; and 
perhaps the humble folk who gave the feast were flattered by 
having even a newly acknowledged rabbi with them. But six 
extra guests naturally made supplies run short, and Mary, be- 
ing busied about providing for guests, knew of the embarrass- 
ment that was being felt behind the scenes, though the guests 
had as yet noticed nothing. 

Mary’s word to Jesus is the first noticeable point. Observe 
the absolute confidence which it breathes, as well as the ab- 
sence of any request or suggestion of what he was to do, If 
we keep in mind ‘all the things ’’ which Mary ‘‘ kept hid in 
her heart,’ and all which she will have heard of as having 
occurred at the baptism and since, we can scarcely doubt that 
she regarded him as Messiah, and believed that he could meet 
this trivial need, as every other. Her whole conduct here is 
explicable if she too was a disciple, and is not if she was not. 
We may compare her tacit request, with its infinite confidence 
in*his power and will to help, and its forbearance to dictate 
to him how to help, with the similar message of the two for 
lorn women at Bethany, in their hour of sorrow: ‘*‘ He whom 
thou lovest is sick.’’ Let us tell Jesus all that presses upon 
us, whether joy or sorrow, and leave to him the determination 
of his action for our help. 

The answer, which seems to repel the unspoken desire, is 
the next point. ‘* Woman’’ has not the harshness in the 
Greek which it would have with us, but it has a tone of with- 
drawal and distance, which goes with the rest of the response. 
That answer is as remarkable for what it does not say as for 
what it does. He has nota word of concern for the trouble, 
nor of soothing for Mary, no tenderness, no recognition of re- 
lationship to her. But he declares that he and she move in 
two separate spheres, and that henceforward his actions are 
determined by his own consciousness of the time (and the 
manner) befitting them. 


, 


He could not have addressed her as 
and then gone on to make such a declaration. It 
had to be made, and Mary had to learn again the lesson that 
he ‘* must be about his Father’s business,’’ and that, in pur- 
suing it, earthly ties had to unloosen. The sword was begin- 
ning to pierce through her own heart also. But, even while 
putting away her appeal, Jesus gave her hope by that ‘‘ yet.”’ 
The hour for his action had not come, but it would come. Ie 
was not refusing to help, but only delaying till the right time, 
of which he, and not she, was the judge. 


** mother,’ 


As with the analo- 
gous message from Bethany, he will fix the time for answer- 
ing, and the delay is dictated by love, that the help may be 
the more plainly divine. 

Perhaps, if we could have heard the tone of his voice, or 
seen the look in his eyes, we should not think it wonderful 
that the result of his apparent repulse of the implied request 
was perfect trust that he was about to do something, she knew 
not what, which would end all difficulty. Mary’s instructions 
to the servants beautifully bring out her perfect reliance on 
his wisdom, willingness, and power, combined with her ac- 
quiescence in her ignorance of what it might please him to 
do. Mary had advanced farther as a disciple than many of us 
who know better who her Son is, 

The actual point, where the miracle came in, is left ob- 
scure. Was all the large quantity of water in the stone water- 
pots (some hundred and twenty gallons) changed, or only 
what was drawn? 
probable. 


The latter supposition seems the more 
If so, was it changed while being drawn from the 
water-pots, or afterwards, while being borne to the festival ? 
If we take the words in verse 9 with punctilious accuracy, 
they seem to point to the latter alternative, for they speak of 
servants as ‘‘ drawing the waéer.’’ That may, of course, refer 
to the original drawing from- the well, or to the subsequent 
drawing from the water-pots, and most probably does refer-to 
the latter. 

The point at which the miracle was wrought is compara- 
tively unimportant. The fact that it was wrought, and the 
manner of its being wrought, without any word or act of 
Jesus, perceptible to sense, ‘‘ manifests forth his glory,’’ in 
‘* All things were made by him,’’ and he 
displays the true sign of divinity in that, by his bare will, without 


one aspect of it. 
any physical medium, physical changes are produced. He is 
the Lord of nature, and can mold matter at his will and by his 
will. 

The good-humored jest of the ‘*‘ master of the feast ’’ was 
It does 
not imply that any of the guests were approaching intoxica- 


meant half as a compliment, half as rough raillery. 


tion, for he is speaking of common practice, not necessarily of 
the company at that feast. His words are only a certificate 
from an expert of the goodness of the wine. As Bengel well 
says, his ‘‘ ignorance proves the goodness of the wine ; the 
servants’ knowledge, the truth of the miracle.’’ 

But we may find in his jovial speech a deep truth, for Jesus’ 
gifts are the better the longer they are enjoyed; while the 
world’s are like the fruits that dishonest shopkeepers put up in 
baskets, with the best at the top, and rotten ones at the bot- 
tom. Nor is it earth only in which Christ keeps the best to 
the last, but that great gift of immortal blessedness, which we 
hope to receive after the last of earth’s gifts is done with, will 
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be better than the best of them all, aiid one moment of 
heaven will outshine in splendor and blessedness the gathered 
goods of the happiest lifetime. 
John regards this as well as other miracles as a ‘ sign,’’ 
rather than as a ‘‘ wonder,’’ or as an act of ‘‘ power.’’ All 
Christ’s miracles were symbolic, exhibitions on the material 
sphere of higher truths concerning his work in the spiritual, 
and visible revelations of his ‘‘glory.’’ This first of them all 
sets forth in very tender fashion his joy in all innocent joy, 
“his smile of benediction on all the sanctities of wedded life, 
the contrast between himself and the asceticism of John the 
Baptist ; and, if we take jnto account the part played in the 
incident by Mary, it further manifests his glory, as lovingly 
answering faith’s unspoken desires, and owning the power of 
lowly expectation to move him to action, even while he de- 
lays till, in his own wisdom, he knows that the right time to 
help has come. 
‘* His disciples believed on him.’’ 
before ? 


Had they not believed 
Yes, or they had not been disciples. But their faith 
was narrow and weak, and was capable of and needed in- 
crease. So does ours, and, if we will duly regard the mani- 
festations of Christ’s glory, not only in Scripture, but in his 
workings through the ages, and in our own hearts and lives, 
we too shall rejoice in a deeper, wider, happier, and more 
operative faith. So, in our Christian experience, the best 
will be kept to the last, and our path will be like the sun, that 
shineth more and more till the noontide of the day. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D.° 


Editor’s Note.—A leafiet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
be useful to such a class following the present lessons, will be 
sent free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
upon request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
will be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on 
application, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Any book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


John 2: 1-11. 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The verses selected for this study continue and complete 
the first section of the second general division (1 : 19 to 12: 
50) of the Gospel of John,—the section which relates the 
threefold testimony to Jesus as the divinely chosen Messiah, 
It would seem that the writer of the Gospel selected these three 
striking bits of testimony, not because they were all that he 
could have mentioned, but because they were so representa- 
tive of the three ways in wisich his Messianic character was 
forced home to the men of his day,—namely, prophetic in- 
sight, inward conviction, and the manifestation of power. 
They reveal to us the historic Christ—the Word made man— 

e impressed the minds of those prepared to receive him 
and believe on him. All other ideas are disregarded, no note 
of opposition or unresponsiveness struck until the next sec- 
tion, The interesting question to the Bible student is whether 
this is due to skilful dramatic arrangement, or to fidelity to 
historic fact. Either explanation may be regarded as possible, 
for no deceptioh would be involved. : 

Read John 2: 1-11 over as a whole, and give it a title. 
** The First Miracle ’’ is not enough. The writer does not 
relate it as a mere fact, but as an incident which bears directly 
on his main theme of the revelation of himself by Christ. 
How can this bearing be best expressed? Then reread 
slowly for details, noting (1) that the wedding at Cana took 
place (v. 1) about a week after the Baptist’s interview with 
the priests and Levites (1 : 19) ; (2) the same disinclination 
(vs. 2, 3, 5) on the part of the writer of the Gospel to give 
Mary’s name (comp. 19 : 25) as to give his own (1 : 35, 40); 
(3) the form of verse 2, which may indicate that the disciples 
were unexpected guests, which might, in turn, account for 
the exhaustion of the supply of wine ; (4) the gentle, yet firm 
(v. 4), indication from Jesus that his mother had gone beyond 
her natural rights in her request. Query: Need we suppose 
that she expected a miracle to be performed? (5) The enor- 
mous quantity of water in the jars (v. 6) when brimming full; 
(6) the Greek verb in verse 8 means simply ‘‘ draw,’’ or 
** draw water,’’ whether the source was to be the water- 
jars or the well is not indicated ; (7) the unimpeachable testi- 
mony (vs. 9, 10) as to the reality and quality of the wine; 
(8) the threefold (v. 11) significance of the incident; (9) the 
festal customs hinted at in the narrative ; (10) the details in 
19 to 2: 11, which must have come from no 
other than an eye-witness. 


the section I : 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
Secure and use one or two good reference books For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor's note above The success of 
the work 1s not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them. ] 


In regard to wedding customs in the East, one may consult 
Stapfer, ‘ Palestine in the Time of Christ’’ (159-165; Arm- 
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strongs), or a more picturesque account by Henry Clay Trum- 
bull, in ** Studies in Oriental Social Life ’’ (7-72 ; Scribners). 
Several suggestive glances at the details of this lesson are 
found in Professor Mathews’s ‘‘The Social Teaching of 
Jesus ’’ (96-100; 159-162 ; Macmillan). 

As to Cana and its disputed site, see Henderson (151-153). 
G. A. Smith, on the map of Galilee (377) approves of Kefr 
Kenna, about five miles northeast of Nazareth. 
views, see Westcott (36). 


For other 


For thoughtful discussions of the episode, see Peyton’s 
‘* Memorabilia ’’’ (141-188; Macmillan, a defense of the 
naturalness of this ‘‘sign’’), or Dods in the Expositor’s 
Commentary (I, 69-84; a study of its significance), and 
Bruce, *‘ Miraculous Element’? (57, 235-241). The com- 
ments by Westcott, Plummer, Godet, Milligan and Moulton, 
Abbott, or Rice, need no special notice. 


III. QUESTIONS FoR STUDY AND DIscussIoN. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. 


1. Festal Customs in Palestine, (1.) What details custom- 
ary at feasts are mentioned in these verses? Are they so de- 
scribed that we must conclude that the author was an eye- 
witness ? 

2. Cana of Galilee. (2.) If this village is the one now 
known as Kefr Kenna, how far away was it from Nazareth, 
Mary’s home ? About how much of a journey did Jesus have 
to make from Beth-abarah (v. 28, Rev. Ver., marg.) in order 
to reach it? [Lesson Surroundings: {| | 2, 3.  Geikie: 
11,2] 

3. The Christ in Every-day Life. (3.) Assuming that the 
ascetic Baptist would have hesitated to take part in this wed- 
ding, is it likely that the followers of the newly fcund Messiah 
thought it incongruous for him to do so? Does the writer of 
the Gospel seem to intend a contrast between the incarnate 
Word and the friendly guest ? [Hoyt: v. 2.] 

4. Jesus and his Mother. 
dicate that the relation 


(4.) Would verses 4 and § in- 
between them was close or formal ? 
What was the real fact? Compare Mark 3 : 31-35 and John 
19 : 26, 27. [McLaren: ]] { 4, 5.] 

5. Zhe Water Made Wine, (5.) Is it necessary to suppose 
that the wine for the feast came from the water-pots, or may 
Westcott’s suggestion be true that it came from the well? 
(6.) What double proof does the Gospel mention of the re- 
ality of the transformation ? . 

6. The Method of the Miracle. (7.) Does the writer’s 
silence indicate that the method was unimportant ? What are 
various attempts that have been made to explain it? 
[McLaren : § 7.] 

7. The Meaning of It. (8.) John calls it a ‘* sign.” 
What did it point out? Was it a ‘* step that altered the whole 
character of his life’’ ? [Critical 
q 11.) 
glory’? 

8. The Result of It. 
vance upon their convictions registered in 1 : 41, 49? [Criti- 
cal Notes: y. II. q 9 8, 12.) 


McLaren : 
(9.) What is meant by the phrase ‘‘ manifested his 


Notes: v. I. 


(10.) Did the disciples make an ad- 


McLaren : 


IV. SoME LEADING THOUGHTS, 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 


, 


The ‘ grace and truth ’’ of the Christ began to be mani- 
fested in a distinctly human-like way. 

What a light the incident throws on the lovable character of 
our Lord? . 

To hallow the social intercourse of men, setting the seal of 
his approval by participation in its joys and sorrows, was a 
significant part of his mission, 


Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


2 geo the Baptist and Jesus represented two different as- 

pects of religious life. John was an ascetic, and dwelt 
apart from men. Jesus was a social man, and dwelt among 
men all his life long. For John, his manner of life was most 
But it wa not a life to be followed by Christ’s 


disciples as the best for them. 


appropriate. 
The example of their divine 
Lord was a better one for them to follow. Asceticism has 
wrought much damage in the history of the church. Men 
have thought that to be truly religious they must separate 
themselves from the world, and take refuge in dens and caves 
of the earth. ‘This has wrought much spiritual pride, and has 
brought forth men like Simeon Stylites, who lived for many 
years on the top of a pillar, and had men bring him his food, 
which he drew up in a basket. I doubt not if we could have 
looked into the heart of this same Simeon, we would have 
seen that it was filled with pride, in spite of his pretentions 
of great humility. Asceticism has worked more damage to 
the ideals of Christian character than almost any other thing. 

In contradistinction to this, Jesus set the example of going 
where men ‘were, and living among them. He brought re- 
ligion into their homes, and showed them how a man could 
honor God in the midst of earthly surroundings. He was 
at feasts and marriages, and moved all the time in the midst 


‘go with you. 
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of family life,--as, for example, at Bethany. Yet in all this 
he kept religion and the doing of God’s will in the foreground, 
He tried to transform and glorify ordinary life, so that it would 
shine with a divine radiance. In this he set the example 
which all his followers should imitate. 

Only this week I have been asked how far a person who 
tries to live a Christian life may go into ‘society’? ? This, 
of course, suggests also the whole question of the attitude of 
the Christian in the matter of amusements. Young believers 
are all the time wanting to have rules laid down for their guid- 
ance. ‘*May I do this’’? ‘*Is it wrong to do that?’’ 
These are questions that every Bible-class teacher has put to 
him. What should be our reply to all of these questions ? 
It seems to me that we may safely lay down, as a general rule, 
this: Go where you truly think that you can invite Jesus to 
If he were living now, and were a guest in 
your house, would you ask him to go with you to this sociable 
or to that place of amusement? Or, to change the supposition, 
If you were to meet him in the place to which you wish to 
go, would you be pleased, or would you shrink back abashed ? 
This test would settle many of these vexed questions. No 
one can lay down a catalog of places where the Christian may 
or may not go. Many of these places are on the border line, 
But if the believer wants divine guidance, in matters of this 
kind, he need not go without it. Let him ask with open 
heart, and without any prejudice or predisposition, and he will 
get his answer. On their knees is the attitude in which be- 
lievers may get their answer, for, in all such matters, the 
Master will not let his child be in the dark. The Holy Spirit 
who is ever ready to guide us, will not send the honest en- 
quirer away without an indication of what the right course to 
pursue is. The difficulty is not in his declining to answer, 
but in our declining to receive and obey the response that we 
get. 
the Master will go with you, you may go safely, for with his 
presence you will not only get a blessing, but be a blessing 
as well, 


If you go in this world only where you are sure that 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 

UR lessons have been of beginnings. Where was Jesus 

the Word in the beginning ? Where was Jesus in the 


beginning of his ministry ? first men in the 


How many were brothérs ? 
dic sus first say ‘* Follow me ’’ ? 


Who were the 
band of disciples ? To whom 
Iiow many disciples had 
he when he first went from near the Jordan into Galilee ? 
(Consult map.) 

dn Cana.—The first house to which we are sure of Jesus’ 
being invited was in Cana, a little town of Galilee, a few miles 
from Nazareth. Did Jesus ever refuse to go to any home or 
heart where he was asked to come ?_ His mother was then in 
Cana, for there was to be a wedding, and Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were bidden to come to the marriage. It is supposed 
that the bride or the family were related to Mary, for she 
seemed at home in the house, and to have a right to give 
orders to the servants, Cana was never a grand city, but yet 
an honored place, for twice it was glorified by a miracle per- 
formed by Jesus. Which of the first six disciples was from 
Cana’in Galilee ? Cana is now only a little village of a few 
hundred people, but it is dear to the thought of every lover of 
Christ because of a scene there early in Jesus’ ministry. It 
was probably on Wednesday, for that was the usual day for 
marriages, and it was during the first week of Jesus’ active 
ministry in the early spring season of the year. 

A Wedding.—We do not know the name of the bride or the 
groom, if she was very young or fajr, if a daughter of the 
home or an adopted child, if the bridegroom was a leading 
man in Cana or a hired husbandman working for some land- 
The 
story does not read like our newspaper reports of the bride’s 
elegant gown, the decorations, and the display of wedding- 
gifts. The Cana bride, no doubt, although in the dress of a 


peasant, wore a leng veil over her long, flowing hair, and per- 


owner in the fields and vineyards beyond the town. 


haps some jewels that were heirlooms, and worn by some brides 
in former years. We know their wedding-gift was the pres- 
ence of Jesus. Could any other present be so precious or 
so imperishable as the story of their having with them a divine 
guest ? 

A Miracle.—When Mary told her son that the supply of 
wine had failed, what did he say to her? What did he call 
her? The world 
has learned that to be a true woman, and so called, is far 


Did that mean any coldness or disrespect ? 


more than lady or any other title, and that women now owe 
to Jesus all their privileges and joys, with the true apprecia- 
tion 


of*womanhood. What did Mary say to the servants? 


Six great water-pots or jars of sgpre stood by, for the Jews 
believed in many washings. WI 
do? rw out from the jars, ard 
bear it to the ruler or manager of the feast, and he tasted tt, 
what did he say to the bridegroom ? The rich, frésh flavor of 
the grape, and the abundance of the wine, was far better than 
the good wine had been at the beginning of the feast. The 


lid Jesus bid the servants 
When Jesus bade them 
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mitacie was quietly, quickly done, the water changed to wine, 
Wher. it was written, ‘‘all things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made,’’ did that 
include the vine bearing its fruit in due season? Could not 
the Creator of all, if he chose, by miracle produce in a mo- 
ment what was usually the slower growth of a season’s sun- 
shine? Then was done the first of Jesus’ works of wonder 
called miracles. This one described only by John, an eye- 
witness, not recorded in any other Gospel; for Matthew, the 
other gospel-writer among the Twelve, was not yet a disciple. 
The miracle was not done on the sabbath, but shows that 
every day may be a joyous one with Jesus, It was not done 
in a palace, not for some grand persons, but in a lowly home, 
showing how Jesus loves to bless humble homes. This was 
not on a solemn fast-day at some cold, formal ceremonial, but 
at a festival where love and mirth filled the hours. Jesus was 
glad to be a guest in families where the children came to him 
and the young heard his words. He ate in many homes, and 
With his 
abiding presence he has ever been ready to bless every true 
** What do you 
asked a young 


more than one parable was of a marriage-feast. 


marriage union from that glad day until now. 
remember best about your marriage-day ?”’ 
woman of a silver-haired relative on the day of her golden 
wedding. ‘* A great deal; but, plainest of all, I can yet seem 
to hear the words of the minister’s prayer, ‘O thou who wast 
at the marriage in Cana, be with these young hearts ; ever 
cheer them with the wine of thine unwasting love; make 
them truly one in thee; preside in their home; supply all 
their needs ; give them joys, if thou wilt, and in the shadows 
also, even down to old age, manifest thyself to them,’ ”’ 
Manifested Forth his Glory.—The disciples believed when 
they saw the miracle. If they and we had always our soul- 
eyes open and faith bright, every blessing sent may show his 
glory. In works of bounty, he who is the bread of life mani- 
fests himself in the growing grain, the abundance of food and 
fruits, in every glowing sunset and changing sky ; for the heav- 
ens declare his glory. Most of all, in his word his glory is 
shown ; and he who appeared in vision to the one who de- 
scribed the first miracle, bade him write of the greater glory 
beyond this earth, and say, ‘* Let us rejoice and be exceeding 


glad, and let us give the glory unto him: for the marriage of 


the Lamb is come.’’ Jesus, calling “himself the bridegroom, 
and the church the bride, said to John, ‘* Write, Blessed are 
they which are bidden to the marriage supper of the Lamb.’”’ 
Since he manifests himself to his own here, what will it be to 
be there ? 

Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


For, the First Primary Grade, Children under Six Years of Age 


HIE ‘lesson follows the two previous ones in the most 
natural manner; in fact, it is but an illustration of the 
truths contained in them. The progression is, we make things, 
we can change them; we can work with Jesus to change 
things. Jesus changes things, making them better,—what we 
can do, 

Provide a pair of scissors, some white paper, the apple pic- 
ture, bottle of water, and an orange. Cut and turn back the 
rind of the orange, separate it into its sections, then return 
the peel to place, and the fruit may be held in the hand so as 
to seem whole. This will facilitate the movement of the lesson. 
Vary your method of illustration, To-day use your scissors. 


A doll may be used as point of contact for little boys as well 


as girls. Show the shining scissors, and talk of them and 
their uses. Ask, ** Shall we make some paper dolls with 
them ?’’ Let some one hold them while the paper is pro- 


duced and folded. 


other’s hands, 


Cut a string of girl dolls holding each 
each fold of the paper makes a doll, and cut- 
ting the arms clear to the 


edge leaves the hands joined. 


Display the string or strings. Develop that, as we made 


like, 


into boys, make eyes, etc. Pin 


them, we can change them if we Suggest changes, 


Cut them apart, change some 
some up, and under them, ‘*‘ We made them, we can change 


them.’’ Building-blocks and drawings may_be similarly used. 


relling what he knows is a strong impulse of the child, so, 


pinning up the apple picture, encourage by questions the tell- 


ing of its story,—the fruit, the seeds, the tree, and the truth 


learned. Show the water, only to recall it as something 


Jesus has made. Pin or hold up the sentence, ‘ Jesus: all 


things were made by him.’’ Review the work. We make 


things, we can change them. Jesus makes things, and the 


b 
irresistible sequence is, he can change them. 

Show the orange. Let the class tell its color, shape, and 
size, the tree upon which it grew, who and what helped to 
make it grow, the one thing it must have to grow at all,— 
water. Show it, and say, ‘‘ While it was helping the tree, 
Allow 


With a sharp knife strip the white 


Jesus changed it into something very nice and sweet.”’ 
the orange to fall apart. 
membrane off the sections, and show the seeds in their beau- 
tiful house, and the bags and bags of changed water. With 


the tip of the knife-blade take out and give some of these 





work. 
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vesicles of changed water to the children, and let- them tell to 
what it has been changed. ‘The class may name other juices 
into which Jesus changes the water for us and others, Only 
a loving God could do it, we believe. 

The child heart is stirred to do something as sweet and help- 
ful as Jesus has done, so quietly add that, strange as it sounds, 
it is true that, when little children change their frowns into 
sunny looks, their whines into cheerful tones, or even kitty’s 
hungry mew into a contented purr, they are doing a part of 
the same great work, with Jesus, of making things better and 
happier for others, 


Advanced or Second Primary 


Let us avail our- 
selves of this help to give place and reality to Jesus and his 


Children in this grade study geography. 


Use stars as you locate each place upon your map ; 
they will help as a reminder of the true light. Place a large 


one at Bethlehem. A party shall be the point of contact. 


( Invitation. 

> tu . ; ; 

Party. | q ‘arty, what it is. 

} Treatment of guests. 
Insufficient refreshments. 


Discuss the party as quickly as possible, remembering it is 
only a means to an end, which is to interest, quicken, and con- 
A party 
Repre- 


centrate mental action, and to introduce the lesson. 
consists of friends trying to make each other happy. 
sent the shame and sorrow of a child giving a party if there 
should not be cake, ice-cream, or lemonade, enough for all. 
Make the failure of drink noticeable, it being the occasion of 
the miracle of helpfulness in the lesson. 

The general truth ‘‘ Jesis is God,’’ develops through the 
lesson story as foilows : 


A party at Cana. 
( The guests. 
Customs, water-jars. 
General Truth Not enough to drink. 
Mary's action. 
What Jesus did. 


How peoy felt. Illustrate. 


Carry the movement of the story on the child's plane. .Do 
not attempt to settle the difficulties as to the wine or the words 
of Jesus to Mary unless questions are raised by scholars. We 
sometimes read objectionable ideas into the minds of children 
by trying to explain difficulties that do not exist for them. 
People have always had parties, everywhere. Locate Cana, 
Show or draw an 
Oriental house, Tell of the uses of the jars of water. 
the names of disciples as guests, 


where some happy people had a party. 
Review 
Grape-juice, as a drink, is 
familiar ; use it for the word ‘‘ wine.’’ Mary knew Jesus 
would be sorry for their trouble ; she was helping them, asked 
help from him, and trusted him to give it. Show a glass of 
water, asking, ‘‘ Could you or I change it into grape-juice ?”’ 
Drop into it a few crystals of permanganate of potash ; it will 
Ask, 


‘* Have I changed it to real grape-juice ?’’ and then, rever- 


quickly change to a rich purple, suggesting grape-juice. 


ently, ‘‘ Who only can do so great a thing?’’ Repeat the 
truth ‘* All things,’’ etc. If he makes, he can change; he is 
God. We believe, so did his disciples. 

The application to life may come : 

a ee (Some changes we have seen. 
Application. - 

(A greater change. 

Children read and are told about this change. 
changes which they may see now,—the seed and the flower, 


Suggest some 


that in the first primary grade lesson, wheat and bread. By 


dialog distinguish God’s part and our part. Showa begrimed 


heart on which is written ‘‘disobedient,’’ ‘‘ unloving;”’ a 


white one inscribed ‘* obedient,’’ “ loving.’’ The soiled one 


Ask, 
Show the other ; they 


is like the hearts of many people, even of some children. 
‘* What should be done to such? ”’ 


should be like it. Jesus longs to change them. If we are 


willing, and work with him, he can and will change ours. 
Ask the help of all the class in changing every cross, un- 
pleasant, hurtful thing, material or immaterial, into something 
better. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


He 4 
GLORY 
OF 


JESUS 


The words ‘‘ home,’’ ‘‘ work,’’ and ‘play "’ are to be put 


HOME 
AT WORK 
PLAY 








in as reached. 

If Jesus were a member of this Sunday-school,—a teacher 
of one of our classes, for instance, 
would he make ? 


what sort of a teacher 


Can you imagine Jesus saying, ‘‘ That is 
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too small and commonplace a sphere for me to manifest my 
glory in’’? No; I-think, if Jesus were here, and we gave 
him the humblest place in the whole school, he would,take it 
up cheerfully, and fill it better than it had ever been flleu 
before. 

In our first lesson, we learned about the glory of Jesus in 
heaven before the worlds were made. Last Sunday we saw 
Would the disciples believe in him 
Would they see his glory ?—that was the 
Where did he take them to teach them the first 


lesson,—to the great temple ? to a high mountain-top?. No; 


him gathering disciples. 
as the Christ ? 


question. 


they just went to a wedding, as you and I might do if we were 
invited, and there, in the midst of the crowd and the festivi- 
ties, he manifested his glory, and— Golden Text? How did 
he do it? (Question out, or tell story simply.) 

Where can we see the glory of Jesus? There are no mira- 
cles now ; but those who have been with Jesus can show his 
glory, as he did, at A4ome, around the breakfast-table, when 
things run out or are cold, or something is spilt or broken. 
Do such things ever happen at your house ? 
do what Jesus would do ? 


Do you always 
Then, too, at work, as those ser- 
vants were, the glory of Jesus was shown in the way all obeyed 
him,—-promptly, unquestioningly. Jesus has something to say 
unto you about your work; have you done it? Even at p/ay 
we can show the glory of Jesus, These feasters were playing, 
and Jesus was one of the party. He felt that it was the right 
time to play, and we may be sure he found some good to do. 
Wherever Jesus goes, we may ; but we must show forth his 
glory, as he did, and then men will know, wherever we are, 
that we are his. 
Trenton, N. /. 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
‘Saviour, teach me day by day." Psalm 67 : 1-7. 
“Willing to own thee Master and King."’ Psalm 89 : 1-8, 
‘* Go, bury thy sorrow."’ : 


‘* There is no friend like Jesus."’ . 
. Psalm 37 : 3-7: 


‘** Let not thy heart despair."’ 
Psalm 118 : 1-4, 


‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus." 
‘‘ Through all the changing scenes of life."’ 15, 16, 
‘* My dear Redeemer and my Lord." Psalm 128 : 1-6. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What five disciples were first called ? 
what circumstances was each called ? 
there for us ih these accounts ? 

2. A Joyrut Feast (vs. 1, 2).—‘* The third day’’ from 
what event ? (John 1: 43.) Where wasCana? What was the 
probable reason why Mary and her family were invited? 
What other glimpses have we of Jesus in homes? What was 
Why might he well have been 
But how may we be sure that his. life was a 


Under 
What lesson is 


his attitude toward marriage ? 
grave and sad? 
joyous one? 

3. A SUDDEN LACK (vs. 3-5).—How did Eastern marriage 
feasts differ from ours as to length ? as to number of guests ? 
What does this failure of the wine show about the wealth of 
the household ? “Why was it a matter worth Christ’s attention ? 
What quality in Christ’s character is indicated by his mother’s 
coming to him in the emergency? With what expectation 
did she probably come ? How is it that Christ’s words to lis 
mother show no disrespect? What did he mean by his 
‘*hour’’ ? How do Mary’s words to the servants show that 
she understood Christ ? 

4. THE MirRAcuLous Suppty (vs. 6-8).—What kinds of 
water-pots were these ? What is the 


In what way must 


What was their size ? 
meaning of the reference to purifying ? 
the liquid have been ‘‘drawn’’? What was the duty of the 
‘*governor of the feast’?? Why was it natural that Christ 
should have the power of turning water into wine ? (John 1 : 
3-) With what kind purpose did he perform the miracle? 
Why is it that the deed cannot be taken as giving any suppoit 
to intemperance ? 

5. THe MIRACLE’s FRUIT (vs. 9-11).—Whyis John careful 
Why 
What is a 
Why is ‘‘siggs’’ (Revised Version) a better word ? 


to say that the servants knew the source of the wine? 
did most men keep the worst wine for the last ? 
miracle ? 


What was Christ’s ‘* glory’’ that was thus manifested ? What 

other purpose of his miracles was gained in thiscase? What 

did the disciples thus come to believe about Christ? Why 
were miracles to be expected from Christ ? 
For the Superintendent 

1. Where was Christ’s first miracle performed? 2. What 


was happening there? 3. What failed the feasters? 4. 


How did Christ supply it? 5. Why did he do it? (Golden 
Text.) . 
Boston, Mass. 
> 4 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. What rule for obeying Jesus did his mother give? 2. 
What was Jesus’ rule for his own conduct? 3. How did this 
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miracle affect his disciples? 4. How should Christ’s many 


miracles affect us ? 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


7 HERE was A MARRIAGE IN CANA OF GALILEE,’’— 
The honor of being the scene of Christ’s first miracle 
is claimed for two villages. Kefr Kenna lies between three 
and four miles northeast of Nazareth, on the way to Tiberias, 
and, as it is easy of access from Nazareth, and still inhabited, it 
is specially favored by ecclesiastics. There are, however, serious 
philological difficulties in the way of the identification. 
seven or eight miles north of Nazareth stands Khurbet Kana, 
or the ruin of Kana, and this has been identified by Robinson, 
Thomson, Porter, Ewing, and others who were acquainted 
with the district, and knew the language, as the real Kana. 
Robinson’ heard the natives speak of the place as. Kana el-Jelil 
(Cana of Galilee), and Ewing, who lived at Tiberias for years, 
says ‘‘the name may still be heard on native lips.’’ The 
name which corresponds to our Cana of Galilee presents no 
philological difficulties, and its distance from Nazareth may 
account for the fact that Jesus should have lived thirty years 
in Nazareth without becoming acquainted with Nathanael of 
Cana. They must have known each other had Nathanael 
lived at Kefr Kenna. 
Kana el-Jelil, which is now a ruin, stands on the edge of a 


About 


glen which overlooks the reedy marsh from which it took its 
name. It corresponds in every respect to the scene of the 
marriage feast. 

‘* NOW THERE WERE SIX WATER-POTS OF STONE.’’—Kana 
el-Jelil seems to have been a thirsty place. No well has yet 
been discovered among the ruins, and the surface water was 
probably collected in cisterns. 
large jars of water for the purpose of washing the hands and 
feet of the dust-stained _ guests and the cleansing of vessels. 
Moreover, the ceremony was a purely Jewish function, and 
Jewish sanctity had come to be largely a matte: of purification. 
Thirty chapters of the Mishna are devoted to elaborate direc- 
tions as to the washing of vessels, and the directions for the 
washing of hands are precise and numerous. 
ordinances, which were rebuked by Christ in Mark 7 : 2-9, 
would be in fuli force at the wedding. 
would be for the exclusive use of the bride and the more distin- 
guished guests, others for the common people, and others still 
for the vessels. 
Syria, and I was struck with the rows of jars filled with water 


Hence the need for so many 


These minute 


Some of these vessels 


I was once present at a marriage in northern 


that were provided. ‘We need not wonder either at the size 
or number of the water-pots, for the occasion was such that 
the jars would be supplemented by others borrowed from 
their neighbors. Thus the common custom of the village 
madé preparation for our Lord’s first display of almighty 


power. 


London, England. 
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Lesson Plan 
Topic: Power over Matter Manifested 


Analysis 
I. THE FEAST AND ITS FAILURE (vs. I-5). 

1. The Occasion : 

There was a marriage (1). 
#4 certain king... made a marriage feast for his son (Matt. 22: 2). 
The marriage supper of the Lamb (Rev. 19: 9). 
2. The Place: 

In Cana of Galilee (1). 
Cana, .. . where he made water wine (John 4: 46). 
Thomas... and Nathanael of Cana in Galilee (John 21 : 2). 
3- The Guests: 

The mother of Jesus: ... Jesus... and his disciples (1, 2). 
The wedding was filled with guests (Matt. 22: 10). 
Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage (Rev. 19/9). 
4- The Failure: 

The wine failed (3). 
Those officers . . . let nothing be lacking (1 Kings 4 : 27). 
My God shall fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4: 19). 
5. The Report: 

The mother of Jesus saith,... They have no wine (3). 
They went and told Jesus (Matt. 14: 12). 
The woman... told him all the truth (Mark 5 : 33). 
6. The Parry : 

Woman, ... mine hour is not yet come (4) 
Jesus... saith, ... My time is not yet com~ (John 7: 6). 
Because his hour was not yet come (John 8 ; <0). 
7- The Preparation : 

Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it (5). 
Hear all that the Lord our God shall say (Deut. 5 ; 27). 
Say, Speak, Lord , for thy servant heareth (1 Sam. 3: 9). 

Il, THE SUPPLY AND ITS RESULT (vs. 6-11). 

1. Abundant Material: 

They filled them up to the brim (7). 
Open thy mouth wide, and I will fill it (Psa. 81; 10). 
Who giveth us richly all things to enjoy (1 Tim. 6: 17). 
2. Practical Testing : 

Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler (8). 


O taste and see that the Lord is good ( Psa. 34: 8). 
Come, and ye shall see (John « : 39). 
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3- Unimpeactiable Judgment : 
Thou hast kept the good wine until now (10). 
Even our enemies themselves being judges (Deut. 32: 31). 
Truly this was the Son of God (Matt. 27 : 54). 
4- Manifested Glory : 
Jesus... manifested his glory (11). 
We beheld his glory (John 1: 14). 
Said 1 not, . . . thou shouldest see the glory of God ! (John 11 : 40. ) 
5- Enlarged Belief: 
His disciples believed on him (11). 
Many more believed because of his word (John 4: 41). 
The other disciple . . . saw, and believed (John 20: 8). 
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International Home Readings 


Christ's first miracle. 

Customs of purifying. 

Miracles proofs of authority. 
Evidence of divinity. 


Mon.—John 2: I-11. 

TUES.— Mark 7 : 1-9. 
WED.—Luke 7 : 16-23. 
THURS.—John Io : 31-42. 
FRI.—Luke 24 : 13-18, 25-32. 
SaT.—Rev. 3 : 14-22. A visitor. 
SUN.—John 16 : 25-33. 


Good company. 


Do ye now believe ? 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Lesson Calendar 


1. January 1.—Christ the True Light. .......... John 1 : 1-14 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples. ......... John 1: 35-46 
3. January 15.—Christ’s First Miracle........ John 2: 1-11 
4. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus. ....... .,. John 3: 1-16 
5. January 29.—Christ at Jacob’s Well... ....... John 4: 5-15 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed. ...... John 4: 43-54 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. . . . . . . . John 5: 17-27 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand John 6: 1-14 
g. February 26.—Christ atthe Feast ......... John 7: 14, 28-37 
10. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin, ........ John 8: 12, 31-36 


tr. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man ....... John 9: y-11 
12. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd ......... Jobn 10: 1-16 
13. March 26.—Review. 
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Work and Workers 


Wisconsin Sunday-School Convention 


HE Wisconsin State Sunday-school. Convention, 
which met in Milwaukee from November 29 to De- 
cember 1, was one of the best the association has had for 
years. The principal speakers were the Rev. Dr. Nehe- 
Detroit, Professor H. M. Hamill, 
™ Merrill, B. F. Jacobs of Chicago, 
and E. B. Stevenson of Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


miah Boynton of 
the Rev. Dr. George 
There are 
now thirty-three county organizations in the state, six hav- 
ing been organized this year, and twenty-three of these 
counties have had a convention in the last year. Thirty 
home departments and five normal classes have been re- 
ported organized this year. 
tutes have been held this year than any year in ten, or 


possibly fifteen years past. 


More conventions and insti- 


Some of the plans of work 
for the ensuing year are : 

First: To divide the state into fifteen districts, and 
appoint one of the denominational or American Sunday- 
school Union missionaries to superintend each district. 
It will be their duty to see that each county in their dis- 
trict holds a convention during the year, if possible. 

Second: A normal department is to be established, 
and controlled by a board of five members. Any person 
who passes a satisfactory examination on the course 
adopted will be presented with a diploma from the state 
association. 

Third: 
each pupil, and five cents from each officer and teacher 
in the Sunday-school. 


To ask for a contribution of two cents from 


This money to be used in carry- 
ing on the county and state work. 

Fourth: To establish a uniform system of gathering 
Statistics. 
i 


Conference for Bible Study and 
Christian Work in India 


OR two or three years it has been much on the 
hearts of of missionaries and other 
Christian workers to try to reproduce in India on a small 
scale the well-known Northfield Conference, with which 
the name of Mr. Moody has been so identified. This 
desire took definite shape at a small but thoroughly 


a number 


representative gathering at Mussoorie (Landour), on Sep- 
tember Io last, at which it was unanimously agreed to 
make a beginning in this direction at Mussoorie, Sep- 
tember 14-24, 1899, with the hope that the movement 
might afterwards extend to other hill stations. 

The plan proposed is that an hour each morning shall 
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be spent in Bible study, in classes under experienced 
leaders, two general lines being followed,—one devo- 
tional, special books or topics being taken up, and the 
other in the direction of the use of the Bible for meeting 
objections and dealing with inquirers. In order to leave 
time for needed rest and recreation, only one other daily 
meeting is planned for,—a two hours’ session in the 
evening at a central hall or tent. At this meeting there 
will be addresses, not only on stimulating spiritual top- 
ics, such as studies on the life of Christ, but also on 
such practical subjects as ‘‘ Village Work,’’ ‘‘ Work 
among Students,’’ ‘‘ Responsibility for the European 
‘« Sabbath Observance,’’ etc. 

A local and a program committee for this conference 
have been: appointed, and the latter is already taking 
steps to secure able and representative speakers from 
various parts of India, Bishop Thoburn, the Rev. 
Messrs. W. Hooper, S. H. Kellogg, and J. N. Forman, 
and J. C. White, Esq., having already promised their 


Population, 


help, and is not without hope of securing one or two 
from home. It is the hope of the committee that the 
conference may be conducted on such a broad scriptural 
basis as shall appeal to Christian workers of every de- 
nomination, and that the treatment of the themes pre- 
sented may be such as to interest and help every one 
engaged in the extension of Christ's kingdom in India, 
CAR 
Janvier, Allahabad, India, secretary of the program com- 
mittee. 


For further information, address the Rev. 
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Books and Writers 


Paul’s Letters in Modern English 


T is interesting to note that, almost simultaneously 


% 


& 


with the issue by John D. Wattles & Co. of a para- 
phrase of the Earlier Prophets by Professors Sanders 
and Kent, a similar work should be issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, prepared by Professor George B. Stevens 
of Yale University, each book entering an almost un- 
occupied literary field, 

Professor Stevens is a New Testament specialist of the 
first rank, who has devoted many years to the special study 
of Pauline thought. 
Paul 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


In the present work, The Epistles of 
A Paraphrase (New York : 
$1.25), he happily describes his 


in Modern English : 
undertaking, in the Preface, as a ‘‘ thought translation.’’ 
His aim is to render the real thought of Paul into clear 
and idiomatic English, and to indicate its true connec- 
tion and force, too often obscured by the abundant use, 
on the part of Paul, of allusions, implications, and ex- 
pressions which are indistinct, if not unintelligible, to 
the average reader. The notable success which he has 
achieved in this task, and the real value of the result 
to the student of Paul, may be made plain by the quo- 
tation of his rendering of a very familiar passage (Phil. 
3 : 10-16): 

‘‘T desire only feliowship with Christ,—io rise with 
him to newness of life, to die with him to sin, in order 
that, at length, I may attain full perfection of life in his 
kingdom. But this high attainment is yet far beyond 
me. Still, I am eagerly pressing forward in the race in 
order to reach the goal to which Christ is ever summon- 
ing me. ... Let all of us, then, who know the nature 
and demands of the Christian life, give ourselves to this 
effcrt, and if, in any respect, any of us fall short in our 
ideal or effort, God will help us to correct our faults ; 
but there is one thing we must remember : if we are to 
make progress, we must live up to our best present 
knowledge of the ideals and requirements of the Chris- 
tian life."’ 

Other quotations would show Professor Stevens's ren- 
derings of more difficult passages. It is enough to say 
that he makes it possible for any layman to read the 
A good 


paraphrase not merely interprets a passage, but stimu- 


Pauline Epistles with independence and ease. 


lates an active mind to a self-relgu t consideration of it. 
It also points out the connectiogf « { any passage with the 
book or letier as a whole, and th is prepares the student 
for a sound and helpful study of its fundamental teach- 
ings. 

The book arranges the Epistles in the order of their 
original production, 1 Thessalonians coming first, and 
in order. 


Romans sixth, Some scholars would arrange 


the next four letters in the order Philippians, Phile- 
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men, Colossians, Ephesians, rather than in the order 
adopted in the paraphrase , but the matter is of trivial 
importance, since all four were written within a short 
space of time, and from the same surroundings. 

The dainty volume can be heartily recommended as 
one which cannot fail to be of great service to all stu- 
dents and teachers of the Bible, and to thoughtful read- 
ers. It will not supplant the Epistles themselves, but 
will make them far more interesting, intelligible, and 
impressive. 
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College Series. Bible Study for Personal Growth: An Address. 
by John R. Mott. The Public Use of the Bible. Edited by 
Don O. Shelton. The Secret Prayer of Life. By John R. 
Mott. Lessons in Prayer: For Devotional Bible Classes and 
Personal Study. ‘Prepared by Fred S. Goodman, State Sec- 
retary New York Young Men's Christian Associations. ‘The 
Morning Watch. By John R. Mott. Long 16mo, paper, pp. 
21, 56, 20. 36,17. New York: The International Committee 
of Young Men's Christian Associations, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street. 5 cents each ; 50 cents per dozen. 


Christian workers, whether just beginning Christian 
service or experienced and mature, will find help in five 
pamphlets recently issued by the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men's Christian Associations. Two 
are on the subject of the use of the Bible,—one by 
John R. Mott, entitled Bible Study for Spiritual Growth, 
and one by Don O. Shelton, The Public Use of the 
Bible. Two are on the subject of prayer,—one by Mr. 
Mott, The Secret Prayer Life, and the other by Fred S. 
Goodman, Lessons in Prayer. The fifth is on the sub- 
jects of prayer and Bible study combined, by Mr. Mott, 
entitled The Morning Watch. Mr. Mott's pamphlets 
are all addresses which he has delivered to student 
audiences here and in Great Britain, and which proved 
especially impressive, and left an enduring influence on 
bodies of young men and of missionaries in many dif- 
ferent lands during his fruitful tour around the world. 
They grew out of a thorough knowledge of student life, 
and they have spoken directly and powerfully to the 
hearts of all who have heard them. They present high 
ideals with force and attractiveness, and they are full of 
plain and helpful suggestions as to the realization of 
these ideals in daily life and service. Each of the other 
pamphlets is a series of lessons. One presents in twenty- 
six lessons the conditions, characteristics, method, and 
power of prayer, with references to Jesus as the teacher 
and helper of prayer, for the use of devotional Bible 
classes. The purpose of the other pamphlet is ‘to 
train workers to use the Bible efficiently in Bible classes 
and in gospel meetings, and to suggest the most approved 
methods for the conduct of such classes and meetings." 
Accordingly the lessons are on such subjects as ‘‘ Read- 
ing the bible in Public,’’ ‘‘The Preparation and De- 
livery of a Brief Prayer-Meeting Talk,’’ ‘* Public Prayer 
with the Study of Biblical Examples,’’ ‘*The Art of Il- 
lustration,’’ ‘* The Evangelistic Bible Class,’’ 
School Classes,’ 


«« Sunday 
‘‘Organization: The Securing and 
liolding of Scholars,’' ‘‘ The Teacher's Personal Rela- 
tion to the Scholar.'' Both of these series of lessons 
are marked by practical sense, and are the evident re- 
sul s of actual experience with classes. They do not 
pretend to be more than outlines, but they are both sug- 
gestive and helpful, and many pastors might, by some 
such courses of study with Bible classes, improve their 
church prayer-meetings, and raise up for themselves 
efficient pastoral helpers. 
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The Holman Comparative Self-Pronouncing Sunday-school 
Teachers’ Bible. Linear Parallel Edition, containing, in 
Combined Text, the Authorized and Revised Versions of the 
Old and New Testaments. Philadelphia: A. J. Holman & 
Co. Prices from $6 to $10, 


The Holman Company has turned out a Bible that is 
handsomely and clearly printed, It has not so extended 
a set of helps as most of the Teachers’ Bibles, though it 
has marginal references, brief headings for the chapters 
and pages, diacritic marks indicating the pronunciation 
of proper names, a concordance of beth versions, good 
maps and map index, and historical matter concerning 
the Revised Version, including lists of the English and 
the American revision committees. Its especial feature 
is the ‘‘linear parallel'’ method of presenting the dif- 
ferences between the old and the new versions. The 
matter common to the two is printed in large type ; that 
in which the two differ, in type small enough so that 
two lines occupy the same space with the one line of the 
large type. The upper line of the small type gives the 
reading of the old version, and the lower line the read- 
ing of the new version. One who reads the large print 
with the upper line of the small print reads the old ver- 
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sion, while one who reads the large print with the lower 
line of the small print reads the new version.  Differ- 
ences of punctuation, italicizing, and order, are thus in- 
dicated, as well as differences of words. For the purpose 
of comparing the two versions, this is the best device 
that has fallen under the eye of the writer of the present 
notice. One can read from either version continuously, 
with his eye at the same time on the variations in the 
other version. Necessarily this is accomplished at the 
cost of diverting the attention somewhat from other points 
of importance. Whether the Holman Bible is the best 
existing Bible for any one will depend very largely on the 
q ‘tion how far he desires to emphasize this matter of 
the comparison of the versions ; but itis a good Bible 
for any person. 
7 
Christianity and Anti-Christianity in their Final Conflict. By 


Samuel J. Andrews, D.D. 8vo, pp. xxii, 356. New York. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 


Samuel J. /:ndrews's Life of our Lord (New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons) is a standard work for stu- 
dents of the Gospels. In the present volume he dis- 
cusses the problem of the Antichrist, spoken of in 
the New Testament. While all the Scripture passages 
bearing on the subjegt are reviewed, special atten- 
tion has been paid to the teachings of St. Paul (in 
2 Thessalonians) and of St. John in the Apocalypse. 
Part II discusses the nature of the falling away predicted 
in the New Testament. Part III cites the tendencies 
in our day preparing the way of the Antichrist, while 
Part 1V depicts the reign of the Antichrist. The author 
holds that the church is moving rapidly towards a catas- 
trophe ; that only through such a catastrophe can the 
kingdom of Christ be established on earth ; that this 
catastrophe will be preceded by the setting up of an 
anti-christian church, which he regards as ‘‘ an organism 
filled with demoniacal power'’ (p. 320), finding its last 
embodiment in the man who will ‘‘stand as the great 
representative of fallen humanity, against Christ the 
representative of the redeemed humanity’’ (p. 337). 
The tendencies of the present age are, accordingly, in 
the direction of a deification of humanity over against 
the great central fact of Christianity, the incarnation of the 
Son of God. Similar views have often been held and 
published, but Mr. Andrews has much to say that is new 
and suggestive. His book is devout, scholarly, and yet 
pathetic in its pessimism. The one hope he leaves is 
that nominal Christianity, as well as so-called Christen- 
dom, is becoming so bad as to encourage the belief in a 
speedy return of the Lord himself to overthrow Anti- 
christ. Such an attitude can scarcely prove stimulating, 
though it seems to have its consolations for those hold- 
ing it. , 

One Thousand Questions and Answers concerning the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church: [ts History, Government, Doctrines, 
and Usages, including the Origin, Polity, and Progress of all 


other Methodist Bodies. By Henry Wheeler, D.D. 16mo, 
pp. 239. New York: Eaton & Mains. go cents. 


To judge rightly of this small book on a very large 
theme, the writer of this notice asked many questions 
of it, and found the answers clear and definite. There 
are thirty-nine different organizations of Methodists 
throughout all the world, with 7,645,213 members, 
This implies a responsibility of giving religious instruc- 
tion to 30,773,464 people. Of these members, 5,688- 
256 are in the United States. The publishing house of 
a single branch of this church, the Methodist Episcopal, 
has paid a net profit of over $4,000,000 from 1836 to 
1889. The peculiarities of doctrine, polity, and history 
of such vast organizations, spread over all lands and 
among all races, are clearly unfolded. The book is not 
a history, a constitutional treatise, a body of doctrine, a 
law-book on the administration of discipline, a full ac- 
count of deaconesses, nor of the systems of education, 
but the curious questioner asks the things he wants to 
know, and easily finds the answers on all the above- 
named subjects, and many more. The contents of the 
book are made easily accessible by copious index. 

% 
The Bibliotaph and other People. By Leon H. Vincent. 8vo, 
pp. v., 233. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Vincent's is a new name among our American 
essayists, and one of great promise. He reminds one of 
Augustine Birrell, by the delightful blending of humor 
with serious discussion, but he is no repetition of any 
one. A third of his book is given to the bibliotaph,—a 
book collector who buries his collections in an out-of- 
the-way repository, in the expectation of housing them 


ep es 
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fitly some day This book-hunter is a man of genius, 
who embodies his thought in uttered epigrams, in bril- 
liant conversation, and in humorous denunciations, in- 
stead of writing books of his own. The specimens of 
his talk have a strength of individuality which seem to 
indicate that the whole is a portrait from life. He is 
well described as ‘‘a gigantic Olympian school-boy,"’ 
and it must be a delight to know him, even at the cost 
of standing his chaff. The glimpses at the business of 
book-hunting are sympathetic and unusually intelligent. 
Of other essays the best is that on Thomas Hardy, but it 
does him more than justice in condoning his estimate of 
women and his irontc pessimism. Lily the Euphuist, 
Dr. Priestley, Stevenson, and Keats, are other themes 
of the book which illustrate the author's range of interest 
and his power of grasp. 
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At the Evening Hour; Simple Talks on Spiritual Subjects. By 
Kthelbert D.-Warfield, LL.D., President of Lafayette Col- 
lege. 12mo, pp. 108. Philadelphia : The Westminster Press. 
75 cents. 


The presidency of a college is itself a position which 
carries with it an inspiration to any man who is capable 
of being inspired. Dr. Warfield is a man who shows 
himself sensitive to the possibilities of such a place, 


from which he can address the endless succession of - 


classes with the tenderness of a father, the authority of a 
ruler, and the breadth of a scholar. These ten Sunday- 
afternoon talks in the college chapel are a selection from 
his addresses on such occasions. They are felicitous, 
pointed, and forceful, starting generally from some 
striking fact in the range of the student's knowledge, 
and pressing home an important practical truth. They 
are free from that technicality of. religious and devout 
speech which the young are apt to find especially offen- 
sive. Itis hard to see how they could have been better 
adapted to their immediate purpose, but as thoughtful 
discussions of great topics they have a use far beyond 


that purpose. 
“ 


A Short History of the War with Spain. By Marion Wilcox. 
8vo, pp. vi, 350. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
$1.25. 

Nothing is harder than to find good histories of very 
recent events. It seems to be assumed that the accounts 
of those events which appear in newspaper and other 
periodicals are all that is needed. Yet these soon pass 
beyond the reach of readers, and they necessarily are 
confusing through their lack of perspective, and their 
very abundance of material. Mr. Wilcox has under- 
taken to correct this lack in the case of a war which is 
not yet terminated by a treaty of peace. He evidently 
has tried to see the whole, and to make his account an 
adequate one. He embodies in his narrative the sub- 
stance of the most important reports of operations, and 
gives in full the important dispatches. He writes as no 
partisan in any of the controversies which have grown 
out of the war, except that he favors the policy of ‘‘na- 
tional expansion,’’ or imperialism, without giving any 
substantial reason for that opinion. 
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Elements of Literary Criticism. By Charles F. Johnson, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in ‘Trinity College, Hartford. 
16mo, pp. v, 288. New York: Harper & Brothers. 80 
cents. 


Every reader makes up his mind, with more or less 
decision, as to the general excellence or inferiority of the 
books he reads. Very few have a clear reason for reach- 
ing their conclusion. Professor Johnson undertakes to 
tell them what are the excellencies and defects they are 
to look for, and thus to lift them above the level of 
whimsical judgments. _He discusses in detail the unity 
of a work of literary art, its exhibition of human charac- 
ter, the philosophy of life it shows, the writer's power 
over the music of the language, his ability to shape new 
and fit phrases, his power to describe and to stir the 
emotions. This classification is one which enables the 
author to touch on all the elements of literary strength 
and weakness. And the higher the general public's 
demand for literary excellence, the better the quality of 
the books that will be produced to meet the demand. 


= 


The Study of Man. By Alfred C. Haddon, M.A., D.Sc., 
M.R.L A. (The Science Series. Edited by Professor ]. Mc- 
Keen Cattell and Frank Evers Beddard. No. 1.] (8vo, 
pp. xxv, 410. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2.) 

Dr. Haddon’s book contains some very interesting 
chapters of social and physical anthropology. What it 


gives is good of its kind, as, for instance, in the appli- 
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cation. of measurement and color in 
ethnography, and the significance of chil- 
dren's games .as records of primitive be- 
liefs and customs, and the wide diffusion 
of certain forms of toys, such as tops and 
bull-roarers. Not less interesting, but of 
less scientific importance, is the study of 
the evolution of the cart and of the Irish 
jaunting-car. These all illustrate anthro- 
pologic method, but the book on The 
Study of Man has yet to be written. 
The series which this opens is somewhat 
on the line of The International Scientific 
Series, except that only English and 
American authors contribute to it. Over 
twenty volumes are announced as in 


preparation. 
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The Book of Games: With Directions How to 
Play Them. By Mary White. (16mo, 
191. New York: Charles Scribner's 

Sons. $1.) 

About two years ago, Mary White pub- 
lished The Book of a Hundred Games. It 
was really the outcome of the ingenuity 
and pleasure-seeking experiences of a 
game-club. The author said that it was 
«‘hardly a club, except in name, for there 
were no officers, no dues, and no quar- 
rels.’’ The one feeling that the members 
had in common was that they ‘cared 
more for games than they did for dancing.’’ 
The book was an unusually good one, for 
the club ‘‘had played all the games in 
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| of missions is entitled Evangelische Mis- 


sionsiehre, of which the first half of the 

last volume was recently issued by Perthes, 

in Gotha, costing five marks. A second 

half, soon to follow, will finish the work, | 
the whole costing about thirty marks. The | 
work amply deserves the warm recognition 
it has received, 
being the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
given the author by the Halle university, 
—a distinction rarely given to any but 
strictly scientific investigators. Warneck 
has also recently issued new editions, 
published by Bertelsmann, of his two 
smaller works, one on the Geschichte der 
Protestantischen Mission, and the other, 
Die Mission in der Schule. The latter is 
an excellent handbook for theological 
classes or for general instruction in the 
subject. Warneck is also editor of the 
greatest mission journal published by Ger- 
man Christianity, the monthly Al/gemeine 
Missions-Zeitschrift, published by War- 
neck, of Berlin, at 7.50 marks per annum. 
No mission periodical of the world dis- 
cusses the scientific phases of the mission 
problem as is done here. 


4 


one indication of which 


te 
In a brochure of sixty- 
Zahn on the New one pages, published 


Testa it Ca oe 
eee ae by Deichert in Leipsic, 


Professor Zahn of Erlangen, easily with- 





old and new game-books,’’ besides making 
over some. of the old ones, and even in- 
venting new ones. The success of the 
book warranted the publishers in bringing 


out this later work, which is in some re- 


spects the eighth edition of the old book, 
but which is in other respects to be re- 
garded as a new book, because it contains 
fifteen additional games, and appears in 


new dress. 
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Literary Notes and News 


A chart of real value to 
Shree p Bonn —— Bible classes or to in- 

dividual students has 
been prepared by the Rev. C, W. Her 
man of Syracuse, and published by the 
Bible Side Light Publishing Company, of 
721 Crouse Avenue, Syracuse, New York, 
(wall size, 24> 36 inches, $1; page size, 
for pasting into a Bible, 811 inches, 75 
cents). It is a chronological chart of Is- 
raelitish history from 937 B.C. (the Dis- 
ruption) to 400 B.C., showing in columns 
in solid colors the duration, dynasties, and 
dates of nine other nations which paral- 
lelec this history. The eye is thus en- 
abled to take in at a glance, at any desired 
epoch, the rulers or important events of 
the whole civilized world. It shows, for 
instance, that Uzziah, Jeroboam II, and 
Amos, were contemporary with the found- 
ing of Rome and the reckoning of time 
by Olympiads in Greece. It includes all 
the data to which the average student 
needs to refer. For class-room purposes 
or individual use it will be found very 
helpful. 
b 
The leading authority 
in Germany, and pos- 
sibly of the world, in 
the theory and literature of missions, is 
Professor Warneck of the University of | 
Halle. He is the only professor of evan- 
gelistics in any of the universities of the 
Fatherland, and has for twenty-five years | 


Germany’s Greatest - 
Student of Missions 


or more been the leading scholar and | 


writer on mission subjects. He has almost 
completed, in three volumes, the first at- 
tempt ever made at a really sahensic | 
discussion of the many problems and per- 
plexities involved in the theory of missions. 
This first attempt of its kind at a science 


out a superior in his critical knowledge 
| of the primary sources of the earliest his- 
| tory of New Testament literature, has 
| discussed, under the title, Die dleibende 
Bedeutung des neutestamentlichen Kanons 
Siir die Kirche (go pfennige), the best and 
most reliable data and conclusions with 
| reference to the original settling of the 
New Testament canon. The little work, 
originally delivered as an address to a 
large pastoral conference in Leipsic, is 
of exceptional value in furnishing one 
who is not a specialist with a bird's-eye 
view of what conclusions the countless in- 
| vestigations of recent years on this sub- 
| ject actually justify. The author is rec- 
, | ognized as the ablest conservative in his 
| department i in Germany, and possibly the 
only one who is the peer of Harnack as a 
scholar and specialist. Yet his conclu- 
sions, although in reference to the sepa- 
rate books of the New Testament canon 
they are a confirmation of the traditional 
views, openly acknowledge the remarkable 
vicissitudes of certain numbers of this 
collection before their recognition by the 
church became a fixed fact. Zahn traces 
these ups and downs even through the 
days of Luther and the Reformation, but 
shows too, that, while the rigid concep- 
tion of the Catholic and certain sections 
of the Protestant churches in reference to 
the early settling of the scope of the New 
Testament canon does not agree with un- 
doubted historical facts, this rather strength- 
ened than weakened the recognition of 
the inspired contents of these books. 
Zahn’s brochure is characterized by a fair 
and open discussion of the great problem 
involved. 
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Books Received 


December 19 to December 24 





The Editor Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
| The Story of Old. By Nellie Lathrop Helm. 
| R. F. Fenno & Co., New York 
| Anglo-Saxon Superiority : To What it is Due. 
By Edmond Demolins. ‘Translated by Louis 
Bert. Lavigne. $1. 
Hodder & Stoughton, London 
i ia Domini. By J. H. Bernard. 6s. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook, 
75 cents. 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
The Student's Life of Jesus. By George Holley 


usinesS 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of ro per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch cach issue for ayear. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. P. sitions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are | 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Church 
Debts 


Very likely the Dorcas Society, 
The King’s Daughters, or the 
Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, want funds 
to carry on their work this 
winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ or 
carpet for the Sunday-school, 
or possibly the question of 
paying off the church debt is 
troubling you. We havea plan 
for making more people read 
THe Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, and 
at the same time providing 
money for any of these ob- 
jects. Write to us and we will 
tell you how to do it. 





The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


containing 
«« The Illustrated Bible Treasury ”’ 


The Sunday School Times, September 17, 1898, met 
“‘The Nelson Teachers’ Bible is of high grade. 
Illustrated Bible Treasury is a collection ke a B... 
full than most others, and showing great care in prepara- 
tion. For example, any one who will compare its treat- 
ment of the geography, the topography, 
zoblogy, mineralogy, botany, or the antiquities of t 
Bible, with similar matter to be found anywhere else, 
will find the comparison greatly to the credit of this 


the ectronomy, 
e 


Bible. There are about three hundred and fifty illustra- 
tions. The Concordance, Subject-index, and Pronoun- 
cing Dictionary of Proper Names, are combined under 


one alphabet. Another especial excellence is that its 
Concordance covers the Revised Version as well as the 
Old Version.”’ 

For sale by ali booksellers, at prices from $1.25 to $7.00; 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. Address, cr are 
ticulars, Tuos. Ne_son & Sons, 37! E. 18th St., a? 


HEART OF THE LESSON 


A condensed presentation of main thought of Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lesson will appear in 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


during 18 vecially designed by their suggestive 
character sa wibhe e-class teachers unable to give ime for 
a comprehensive study. 


Edited by Dr. C. I. SCOFIELD 
F. H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Ave., New York City 


The Gospel in 
Unique Forms 


Over 100,000 sold. 
Full set, 10 cents, postpaid. 


H. A. COLLINS, Havana, III. 
The Business End 
of a Sunday-school 











A handsome little book. New edition. 
Finely illustrated Full of meat from cover 
to cover. FREE for the asking. Write for it. 


T. H. Hammond, 


Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
~ The Superintendent’ s Field-Glass 


gives, at a glance, the condition of each class in 
your school. Sample, with directions for use, 
sent for 2c. stamp. 

MESSENGER PUBLISHING CO. 





Gilbert, Ph. D., D. $1.25. 


847 Lafayette Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers 


37 East 18th Street, New a 


BOOKS #2 


Church Hymns_ 
and Gospel Songs 


By Sankey, MCGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 

The long-wished-for combination of the best ‘ Stan- 
dard Church Hymns’ and the most popular ‘* Gospel 
Hymns ’”’,has been made. 

10 copies. edition with music, half bound, 
120 copies, words only, cloth covers, 


130 copies for $15 


a splendid outfit for the church and prayer-meeting. Re- 
turnable copies of the two books sent for examination 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


May be ordered through any bookseller. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
E very song is a sermon, and iy ‘* ‘ easy to learn— 
hard to forget '’ in 7 


Sermons it Song 


Containing 196 pages of newest and best songs, with 
words and music ; not ong dull or worn out ; more than 
100 original pieces found in no other. Limp cloth cover, 
good paper. 20 cents eh copy ; $15 per hundred. 


106 Washington goo Kroadway, 

Street, Chicago, New York. 
MASON’ hee HEART-WINNING SONGS ~ 

for use with International Lessons. Nothing like it 

to impress S.S. Lesson. Can be a at sight. Very 


sweet and impressive. roc. a cop per 100. Order 
through dealer dealers or W. L. Vong Sa Fitth Ave., N. Y. 


. SONGS 0 OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE 


is brim rousing and favorite at once, 
224 pp Se. 825 per 100. Abridged Edition, 00 ¢ Seip. 1m Benen, Boe 06 per 100, 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO., 318 Dearbora Street, Chicago, Ill. 











‘for  Sunday-school li- 

braries. Send for catalog. 

Goodenough & Wogiom 
New York, N. Y. 
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‘*Do Not Stammer’”’ 


The success of the Philade'phia_ Institute is 
without precedent or parallel. Endorses by 
ev. Russell H. Conwell, Philadelphia, om 
os. Krauskopf, Philadelphia, Bishop C. H. 
‘fowler, Buffalo, N. Y., also many axles 
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Hundreds of Cured Pupils 
Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of ‘he Sunday School Times. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalog to 1033 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
WIN 5. Jounston, 


Established 188. 
founder and Principal. 








BIBLE EDUCATION BY MAIL. A grand snecess. 

Tuition, sp a, and degree, ** Master of Ancient 
Literature,’ per mont For circulars, write 
C. J. BURT( N. ; Christian University, Canton, } Mo 


$2. 75 GOX RAIN COAT 


REGULAR 65.00 WATERPRUOF 
mAckINTOSM FOR 78- 
t this ad. out 


Send No M = and send to us, 


state your he and i, state 
number of inches around body at 
breast taken over vest under coat 
close up under arms, and we will 

send you a express, C. 0. 
",®. examination; examine 
and try ton at your nearest ex- 
press Office and if found exactly 
a. represented and the most won- 
derful value you ever saw or heard 
of and equal to any coat you can buy 
for 5.00, pay the express 6 


riee, $2.75. ind ¢ charges 
. exp 
of kets g MACK CINTOSH is latest 











, made from heavy waterproof, 

ee ae extra 

y Leos , Sager velvet 

- — = -— J plaid Sei "hntns, waterproof 
pped and cemented scams 

Oceaabte , for Poth raim or overcoat, and 
uaranteed greatest value ever offercd 








us or any other house. Fer Pree 
Cloth Samples of Men’ 's Mackintoshes up 
Madeto-Measure Suits 

and Overcoats at nom 86.00 § to 610.00, write for Free 


Rook sec. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGD, ILL. 


SEND TO 
H. O’ Neill & Co., New York, 
for ilustrated Resenicene of ra 
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The Sunday School Cines 


Philadelphia, December 31, 1898 


Entered at the Post-oflice at Phiiadelphia as 


** second-class matter 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage 





- Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereo'ter be sent at 
a reduced rate of 75 ceuts each, jer year. (‘The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


Less than five coyies, and fier 
$ 1 00 than one, will be sent to separate | 
addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

60 cts live or more copies in a package 
® to one address will be sent at the | 
rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


8 1 50 One copy, one year. 

One copy, one year, to minis- | 
$1 -00 ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. 

. One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every | 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 
% 


Questions Answered about the | 
Subscription Terms | 


Additions may be made at any time | 
Additions 


to a club—such additional subscrip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share | 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition | 
is made, | 
A Club at The pagers for aclub of five or more 

subscribers may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly ina package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired. 
Papers sent in a package at the 60 


How Papers cent rate do not bear the names of 


are the subscribers in the club The 
> package is addressed to one person 
Addressed fi), 


Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can cave a copy trans- 
ferred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription, 


Dividing Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 
Enough ¢ pies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
Jree, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Punday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
*T wo or more copies, one yéar, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

‘To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the su oscribers, 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Vaternoster Row, London, F.. C., will receive yearly | 
whall-yearly subs« riptions at the above rates, the paper 

ve mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, | 
| 


103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


SPECIAL $2.75 
a 
Examination Cut 
this ad. out aod cree. ust 
SEND NO MONEY. state your 
height and weight, number of 
inches around bedy at Bust 
and Neek, whether Black or 
Hiwe is wanted, and we will 
send you this cape by express 
¢. O. D., subject to examin- 
ation. You can examine 
and try it on at your 
nearest express office, 
and if found exactly 
as represented and 

the best valve you 
ever saw or heard of, 















$2.75 





; = est style for Fall and 

Winter, made of Black 
Or Blue all-wool genuine Clayton Beaver Cloth, 28 inches 
lon -, very full sweep, 12-inch upper cape and large storm 
collar, beautifully edged with fine Black Baltic Seal Fur, 
trimmed with one row wide and two rows narrow Mohair 
braid. This garment is fine tailor-made throughout and 
equal to capes that sell at more than double our price. 
Write for our free Cloak Catalogue of everything in women’s 
end children's 


wear, address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. cuicaco. 








Aid for Church or 
Benevolent Work! 


To introduce “ Unrivaled American Silver. Soap,” 
we offer to Ladies’ Aid, ¥Y. M. C. A. Auxiliaries, or 
other benevoient societies, opportunity to make $25.00 
to $100.00 according to size of place 


The Care of Your Silver 


is important Do not destroy the beauty of solid ware, 
or wear out your plated ware, by use of inferior polishes 
* American Silver Soap contains no cyanide, acid, or 
grit; it preserves the beauty of the finest ware, makes 
slated ware last twice as long. Cheapest, because it 
acts. Price, es cents. Societies wishing to raise money 
should write at once. References given. Samplo box 
tree to any address sent us 


he De Baranta-Windsor Co., Cortland, N. Y. 
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DAILY EXCURSIONS 


TOCALIFORNIA 


Through first-class and Tourist Sleeping-cars to points in California 


| through cars on fastest trains all the way. 
| pamphlets and information to H. A. Gross, 461 Broadway, New York City ; T. P. 
Vaille, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. —— SSS 
Office, Company's Building, - p——) 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL y....220...-.-c0sccrcesecereoees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


Surplus over all Liabilities.,.............. 542,301. 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1898. 


MONTGOMERY, Presrdent. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, ltce-Presrdent, 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. See 
B. KELLY, Gend. Agt 


Pemberton S. Hutchinson, 
Alexander Biddle, 
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The ‘‘Ivory”’ is a favorite shaving soap because it 
makes a profuse rich lather, which softens the beard to 
be removed and leaves the skin unharmed. 


It costs about one-fifth as much as the so-called 
shaving soaps and many who have used it for this pur- 


pose for years, will not have any other. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is made, fit it 
for many special uses for which other soaps are unsafe or 


unsatisfactory. 


A WORD OF WARNING —There are many white soaps, each represented to be 
* just as good as the ‘Ivory';”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the 
peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for “ Ivory" Soap and insist 


upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnatl, 
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and Oregon leave Chicago every day in the year via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and North-Western Line 


Personally Conducted Excursions 


Every Wednesday from Boston and New England and 
every Thursday from Chicago. 


LOWEST RATES 


SHORTEST TIME ON THE ROAD 


FINEST SCENERY 


Only route by which you can leave home any day in the week and travel in 
Inquire of your nearest agent, or write for 
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$2,675,520.22. 
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- Stoves, ranges and heaters at $1.95 and o 
Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 800-POUND ACHE QUEEN RESERVOIR COA 
Israel Morris, os. E. Gillingham one dollar with order, is @ wonder of value. 
charles S. Whelen, ence before cur stock is sold. Address, SE. 
Edward F. Beale, BUCK & CO., Cheapest Saprit, Heese on Earth, 
Jobn S. Gerhard. Desplaices and Wayman Sts.. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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and the GREATS! 
STOVE BARGAIN you 
ever saw orheard 
the freight agent 





$1 
‘A sent with order, or $10.50 and freight charges. 
This stove is size 8x18; oven is 18x17x11; top, 
24x44; height, 28°54. Made fro 
barge Sees, cut tops, heavy cut centers, heavy corners, 
7 ea. inings, with ver eavy sectiona re- , 
’ 1. eee 1,633,218 g° Inge bailed ain" pan, ord, Peery, ott and caus oven’ 

e ’ 





oven door kicker, heavy tin-lined 
oven door, handsome nickel trimmings on doors, front, 
den, et. Extra large, deep, porcelain-lined reservoir. 
Best 1 Barner mate, and we > on extra wood 
te, m t a perfect wood burner. 
own isece e bixpine el ARAMT EE with every stove. 
J Yourlocal dealer would ask at least €20,00 for such a stoves 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas order this and you will save at least $8.CO. The 
freight is only about $1.00 for each 500 miles. 


Our New Free Stove Catalogue Shr" in. or isso 


STOVE at #11.50, 
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Worth Repeating 


Thou Art With Me 


From “ Hymns and Meditations,” by A L. Waring 


N heavenly love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear, 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid, 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed ? 


Wherever he may guide me, 
No want shall turn me back ; 

My shepherd is beside me, 
And nothing can I lack. 

His wisdom ever waketh, 
His sight is never dim,— 

He knows the way he taketh, 
And I will walk with him. 


Green pastures are before me, 
Which yet I have not seen, 
Bright skies will soon be o'er me, 
Where the dark clouds have been, 
My hope I cannot measure, 
My path to life is free, 
My Saviour has my treasure, 
And he will walk with me. 


& 4.9 


Folly of Hypocrisy 


From an article by the Ven. W. M. Sinclair, D.D., 
Archdeacon of London, in ‘The Quiver 


HE one great radical perversion of 
spiritual life consists in the desire to 
appear something before men rather 

than to be the thing in reality. It is a 
temptation to which we are all more or less 
subject, because a good reputation has a 
commercial value in the business of life. 
Spiritual religion, indeed, has its outward 
and becoming expression; but that is 
chiefly to be found in the meek and de- 


j vout worship of the church, where the 


piety of individual believers is lost to out- 
ward view. The worship of the church 
has been rightly described as the shadow 
in which the humility and meekness of 
the individual worshiper finds shelter 
and protection. How delightful to come 
into some vast assembly, to feel alone in 
the presence of God in the midst of a 
multitude of believers, to pour out your 
heart before him without notice, comment, 
or misapprehension! 

But if, in our religious practice, we 
consciously and purposely aim _ after 
mere externalism and show, and are satis- 
fied with it, we enter on the first stage of 
a course of hypocrisy, setting up in the 
mere outward forms, which were meant to 
be helps towards what is spiritual, a 
counterfeit of what is sacred and useful. 
The beginning of this false religionism 
consists in morbidly painful service and 
outward works. Although a man may at 
that stage still set God before himself, it 
is chiefly in an external manner. In 
worshiping him, he is not thinking as 
he ought of the love and character of 


| God, from which he is to receive his own 


proper proportional blessing for himself, 


| because he does not realize that God has 


regard to his affections and the state of 
his heart. He is only anxious that Ged 
should have regard to the details of his 
work, and the punctiliousness of his ser- 
vice, just as he himself has only regard 
to what God will do for him, and what re- 
ward he can get from him. He is not 
consciously earnest to be made like Ged, 
and as he regards his reward as something 
tangible and external, like his own werk, 
instead of internal and spiritual, he gracu- 
ally comes to seek the reward in the esti- 
mation, pursuits, and society of men. 
His want of true spiritual underst«nding 
leads him to merge his idea of Ccd in 
the opinions of men. Hence the reliance 
on outward show which marks the second 
stage of religious perversion. 

His great object now is to let his bene- 
ficence, his prayers, and his fasts appear 
as fully and as pompously as possible. 
From this spiritual pride and spiritual 
servility the transitjon is easy to the third 
stage, which is that @ deception, imposi- 
tion, and secret sinfélness; when the 
hypocrite conceals his real hardness of 
heart under the cheapest available show 
of benevolence, his real coldness and 
deadness under the mask of farticular 
and scrupulous devotion, and his love of 
the world, the flesh, the pleasures of this 


eae | life, the- works of darkness, under the 
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make! There was once a French courtier, The Best in the World 


parisied the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 
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belonging to a very celebrated family, snes : | 9 
who, when asked whether he was not coc § 
afraid to die, replied with much dignity Le ein for roe "ae ! a. 
that he believed the Almighty would think ping usage eat, -_e 
twice before he condemned a man of such Mince Meat, Tripe, sa PoROUS PLastT R) 
high birth. Suet, -Hash, Clams, ces a ‘ ‘ 

There are many of us who think that Cocoanut, Hamburg Ne. 5: $2.00 It never fails to perform its 
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hich wi eer , . 5-00 work quickly and effectually 

case which will make an exception in our Chicken and Leteter — dierent Be ] y y; 
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as he lay dying on his bed, his soul just Seled, Corn for Frit- for Hand and Power. and, 
“ about to go to God who gave it, after a ters, Scrap Meat for ee 3 ; 
very sinful life, actually had the conceit Poultry, ctc. ar th bere. its work while you do yours. 
to gasp out with his broken breath to the ‘ 
crowd of people who stood round him, 
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Beware of the many imita- 


. : Our Trade-Mark ** ENTERPRISE” is on every machine. 
‘Gentlemen, if I have played my part Send 4 cents in stamps for the-** Enterprising Housekeeper '*—200 recipes. 


well, give me your applause !"' Playing Third and Dauphin Btreets 
a part! There is the faulty idea that is THE ENTERP RISE MFG. CO OF PA. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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because the hypocrite despises a good as shanti ae , j 
character that is not son ted but When you buy Allcock’s, 
because he thinks that he can purchase it ° P ; , 
at a cheaper rate than the practice of it, 4 nday 00 Wes you obtain absolute y the 
and thus obtain all the applause that be- 
longs to a good man, merely by pretend- best plaster made. 
ing to be so. Contents for December 31 
How often it comes into people's heads | 
{ that mere external appearance of suc- | Poem: Lesson 3. January 15. Christ's First Miracle 
b cessful respectability is itseif a virtue that | The Snowbird. By Helen W. Holdsworth . . 877 ‘ ; John 2: 1-11 Irritable Stomachs 
will cover a multitude of sins, and that Fditorial: ge oe cape a : 
God will pardon them because they have | Notes.—True Living. Laying Hold by Let- Riddle 5D. LLP: Consiaghae Geikie. make irritable people. A food 
been so formally regular! Our Lord has; ing Go. Being Cheered or Cautioned. A D.D., LL.D.; Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D.. that is nourishing and that does 
shown us the falseness of all such pleas. laggy: es SOS oe ann LL.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; Alexander Mc- not cloy the appetite is 
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( which is in heaven Many will say to | Right Use of Class Collections. About Read- Co ee ee ee ere 883 Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
MM j ve ; . , 2 | ing in Public the “Revised Version.” A Work and Workers : Restorative. it contains the nourishing 
me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not Mistaken Charge of Plagiarism ...... 878 "aapetie < — > : . 
' prophesied in thy name, and in thy Wisconsin Sunday-School Convention. . . . 887 elements of meat. |! repared for invalids 
4 name have cast out devils, and in thy | From Contributors : . eee Bible Study and Christian iat and dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
| } name done many wonderful works? And The Speaking Eyes, the Silent Nose. By the ork im India «6 1. ee ee ee ee es 7 ishment and a restored appetite. Mav 
/ : : y ahs | JateH. L. Wayland, D.D.. 2.2... . . 878 | Books and Writers : scat tetieter anit ton. colten “Ot: 
(7 * then will I profess unto them, I never be taken in water, milk, tea, coffe 
K f 3 prote ° | The Story of Cain and Abel, and its Oldest Paul’s Letters in Modern English. ..... . 887 Atd aeiat itn ie daih ius 
knew _ you. Depart from me, ye that Historical Parallels. By Professor Dr. Fritz College Series. The Holman Comparative os ina etait... aga ue 
| ark iniquity." No pretense of religious 2 kes ke ate es a 879 Self-Profouncing Sunday-School Teach- Pamphlets mailed by Farbentabeiten of Etberiv’ SS o., 
observances or religious society or religious | The Kind of Charity that is Kind. By the ers’ Bible. Christianity and Anti-Chris- Scemen conn, Seete tae bee teen. : 
f. privileges, without a deep reality and genu- | Rev. i | ee 880 tianity. One Thousand Questions and 
) ine, truthful sincerity of spiritual life, how- | The Original Santa ; Claus. By the Rev. Answers concerning the ™ -thodist Episco- - . ile ‘ 
i ever elementary and simple, will be avail-| ©: H. A. van der Smissen. .-....... 880 pal Church. The Bibliotaph and other ~~ — mi 
ing: ‘‘ Think not to say within yourselves, | For Children at Home: oe * hie ge ont osm L Short 
\ We have Abraham to our father : for I say | Tommie Dodge's Lesson. By Hattie Lummis, 881 a teenies Cotnciom,. tae Dette o> tiie HORSFORD'S 
\ unto you that God is able of these stones For the Superintendent : eines =... Gs... ese 
1} ) to raise up children unto Abraham ! | A Sunday-{choolin a Factory. By Frances J. 6 ee eee eT 889 ACID PHOSPHATE 
} } Dyer. ee re ee ee ee ee ~ 881 | Literary Notes and News: 
‘ Chart of the Books of gre Bible + ee 882 A New Chronological Chart. Germany's relieves nervous disorders, exhaustion, 
4} s Gonstent Giishent ot Minas Zab A | # headache, wakefulness, etc. 
' } For the Teacher : 3 st Stu of Missions. Zahn on the Take no Substitute. 
| i What an Intelligent Class Did Not Know. By New Testament Canon ........... 889 
\ } SO Oe an ere ve 882 | Worth Repeating : ¥ oeiaainny ane 
\ \ Getting Attention. " Netere Study in the Pri- Thou Art With Me [poem] .......... 8g0 tee 
| mary Class : os kt Oks . . . 882 gg fl Ee ae ee Bgo | you CAN MAKE BIC MONEY 
{ — » — — . = KAMINITING OUK WOPERFUL 
—— ~ CNY OR SEE OAR a GEM GRAPKLI ROKE 
s ALKING MACHINE 
} 5 j Xe. eh. and 
{ | x churches. li talks, 
| POCKET EDITION OF THEINTER- | | BAI2 ine re 
{ ' . a aiken jesitates 
| . = etly the brass band, 
} J . \ a the orchestra, the piano, 
| NATIONAL LESSONS For 18990 | eA ESHA 
| ; RR rere 
1s all soap-—— no Tosin, no the latest yt yt FX. " epeoches 
filli ° | ot yroutnent men, ote, COMPLETE OUTYIT tw of 
ing, no adulteration — | Talking ng Machine with sutematic spring motor, 12, mu- 
: iti ] T a d b- (12x18 inches), autos on Sane re 
| prt tage ogg Sega tt - Fea aie ier aera rie 
. r 1 use ay “ot “ 
— safe for toilet HIS little book, issued from year to year, has grown so popular Ane enn egevate B 0nd: sed nothing te et Will last 
and bat. . that the edition for 1898 was exhausted before all orders were pheponrs, Rewerde, et., with copies of hundreds nf tex 
| 4 : filled a 1 editi ‘ ‘ | dollars with our exhibition outfits. AD 
Swift and Company, Chicago illed, and no second edition was printed. | SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., (inc.) Chicago, tL 
The only soap that won’t shrink woolens It contains the text of all the lessons (in both versions) in the In- . 
| ternational Series for 1899, with lesson titles and Golden Texts, and IT MAKES YOu LAUGH ! 
i ifty-two blank pz ‘ ing yeni 
; with fifty-two lank pages for notes. Just the thing for convenient $10 A DAY MADE EASY. 
use when the Bible or lesson help is not at hand. Entertainer and ' 
: . | 
: It is an ideal present from teacher to class, and from super- 
P | In your own home you can hear with 
intendent to teachers. i we -Kint 
| Cisdatoee, Depew. a im 
r CS R EAT From the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler: “ Tt is capitally gotten up, and will be thoroughly he Prmene | momony Ty +e 
\ utilizable by me during the next year.” Fo aap andinstrection. Taik t 
From Faith Latimer: “ The 'ittle book is a gem, a model of convenience and beauty ” everybody cam allord ome oe i 
R Oo C K | S LA N D i From Julia E. Peck: “ Perhaps only a New-Englander wading through the drifts of a blind- ‘shear the Wonder of — tions. Every one wants 
{ | ing snow-storm can fully appreciate the convenient size of these littl books.” dentiol of You will be surprised. 
i wiEw O@., (Dept. N.», Chicage. 
¥ ROUTE | This machine is truly a wonder 
|, . ™ 
————E—————— — —__—_—— — 4 
H RARE TE. ROR Church Furnishings 
: | ‘ a 
LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- az i 
: clo en ; ; rato — : > y cork ° he’ St opt 
I DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. Bound in cl th, with side stamp in ce lor and gi ld. Si e. 2 4X4 ine hes. 244 NEX LECTURE aot Hawell, 60 
a Le pages, measuring, with covers, % iné h in thickness. Single copy, by mail, 25 cents; lides: The Stow ’ { San’ , 60 slides; 
a _— Sactnns of ae ic Beow Thursday via Colorede five or more, 20 cents. Bound in fine leather, 50 cents ; five or more, go cents each. Porte "Rico, 60 Mk es. Send for bargain list 
‘ ine Ane - I Route, to San Francisco und S T of Stereopticons, Moving veers — —, 
‘Soutive Route leaves Chicagoevery Tuesday HN Ww ES 103i WALNUT STREE 2s,000 | slides in | stock ™ Lansere slides, Is Nee 
ss —~ hey | pomve OS. aie nected JO D. ATTL & Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ..- pee Wor Biaks. os Street, Philadelphia. 
= These éxcursion Cars are attached to Fast 
7; Susser r Trains, and their popularity is evie | _ 24 and Sunday School 
at we offer the best. ES CH U R 8 FUTERT AIMEE TS 
ons an oan 
Write for itiner ry which gives ttt informa- | THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT! CHURCH BELLS CTT ES school lesenns illustrated with Maaie Lantern sm 
, 4. LEAHY, mS. oth St., Philadetphia, Pa. | For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send an Stereepticen Views. Finest apperatas, all prices. 


dimensions. Book of Light and ality on earth. Get our price. All particnisrs and prices in 28 page book—free. 


JOMIN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. estimate free. 1. P. Frink, sst Pearl St.. New York. | &T> SHANE’ BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. McAL LISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥- 
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**HE HAD SMALL SKILL 
rseflesh who bought a goose to ride on."" Don’t 


ordinary soaps for house-cleaning. 


SAPOLIO 


is the proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common soap 
fails to accomplish satisfactory results in scouring and 
cleaning, and necessitates a great outlay of time and 
labor, which more than balances any saving in cost. 
Practical people will tind Sarotio the best and cheap- 
est soap for house-cleaning and scouring. All grocers 
sell it. No. 24. 


dollar goods for 50c. yard 


“se 46 inch Black Bourette effects—wool 
chair —style, choiceness, superior 
1oney’s worth for new midwinter 
“ry woman who gets samples 
x investment, It will also be 
nce that we’re building up, 
arge mail-order business for 
king it to people’s positive 
here. 
*k goods were made and im- 
not less than a dollar a yard 


splendid useful Black Dress 

cheviottes and diagonals, 50 
yard, 

ods for girls’ new school 
» 25c. yard—under price. 


ie goods will be convincing. 


“. iS & BUHL 
i Allegheny, Pa. 


BR... ED ++*KANTWEAROUT” double 
ua’ le knee, Regular $8.50 Boys’ 2- 
Koee-Pant Suits going at $1.95. 
W SUIT FREE forany of these suite 
don’t give satisfactory wear 


Cut this Ad. out 
d No Mone - and send to us, 
re of boy andsay whether large or 
for agé, and we will send you the 
cpress, C.0.D., subject to examin- 
u can examine it at your express 
if found perfectly satisfactory 
aud equal to suits sold in your town for 
$3.50, pay your express agent our special 
~~ $1.95 and express charges. 
THESE KNEE-PANT SUITS are for 
boys from 4 te 15 years of age, and are retailed 
everywhere at 03.50, Made with double seat 
and knees, latest 1899 style as illustrated, 
made from a specie) wear-resisting, beavy- 
weight, ALL-WOOL Oakwell eassimere, neat, handsome pat- 
tern, fine serge lining, Clayton patent interlining, pad- 
ding, staying and reinforcing, silk pnd linen sewing, fine 
taller-made throacheut, a suit any boy or parent would 
be proud of. FOR FREE CLOTH SAMPLES of Boys’ Clothing 
(suits, overeoats or ulsters), for boys 4 TO 19 YEARS, 
write for Sample Book Ne. 90C€, contains fashion plates, 
tape measure and full instructions how to order. 
en's Suits ard Overcoats made te order from $5.00 up. 
Ramples sent free on application. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, tl. 


(, {T FREE 


1 your own home before paying 
tadvance ; shipped anywhere,to 
* 30 days’ test trial. We risk you. 
» Star Machine, . . $23. 
Machine . . . , , 18.00 
Singers, $8, $12.50, 16.00 
*hments free: buy from factory 
#19, WE PAY FREIGHT ;thous- 
s, showing 20 other stylea, 
‘ne guaranteed 10 years, 
d Wholesale Supply Co. 
3S. Clinton Bt., Chicago, IlL 


STUDY We oes 


tss 
-eping, Business Forms, Pen- 








erviee branches thoroughly 

4OME, Success guaranteed 

ey-Making Educa = 

ons obtained 

vy our student. National reputa- 

tion, established 40 years. It will 

y you. Try it. Catalog free. 

Tial lesson 10 cents 

BRYANT of, STRATTON 

310 College z-, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Cad 








dn ordering goods, or in making inquiry 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
fisement in The Sunday School Times. 


S 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, ‘ 
| refunc to subscribers any moncy that they lose. thereby. 





Woolsey Protessor of Siblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


made upon its original audience. 


constant and enthusiastic use. 


research or wider reading. 








Heavy Clota, Leather Back, Large Cctavo, Denison 
Thumb-ladex to Order. 


Students’ Standard Dictionary 
| Webster’s Academic Dictionary 


Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary 


Boston Herald: 


THE MESSAGES OF THE 
EARLIER PROPHETS 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 


BY.. 


Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


A scholarly yet popular and plain rendition of the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase, 


Noteworthy Characteristics 


1. An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
development of prophetic thought in its historical setting. 

2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make-upon the 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and therough scholarship. 

3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ‘* Messages ’’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. 
cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 
A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 


Square I2mo, pp. 319. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Professor of Biblical History and 
Literature in Brown University. 


Technical notes and dis- 
It is essentially a 


Price, $1.00. 


December 31, 1898 
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waist. Chi.dren’s, 2c. to ic; Misses’, buc. 
4 Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. wee iaitaiee 
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is she who comfortably, healthfully and 
at me clothes her children and her- 


fin the 
FERRIS’ &c4 


Sense: 
Corset Waist. P 


It closely follows nature in its curves, 4 
imparting grace to the form, health to ¢ 
e wearer. Sold by all retailers. 

Made high or low bust; short or extra long ¢ 
Bl.w, ¢ 
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wwe. 
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YOU CAN MAKE S10 TO $30 
Per day exhibiting our 
Panoramic Cuban War 


Exhibition Outfit. 
Everybody is enthused over 
the brilliant victories of our 

y and Navy and the exhi- 
bitions have only to be adver 
tised to bring crowded houses 
at good prices for admission. 

4 We furnish the complete outfit, in- 
einding 52 Cuban War Views, High Grade Stereopticon, ba 
(14x21) Advertising Posters, Admission Tickets, ete. for a little 
money. Cut this ad. out and send for circulars with full 
particulars and copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
who are making big money with our outfits. Address, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, Illes 











A NEW TREASURE FOR THE HOME, CLASSROOM, OFFICE 


Journal of Education, Boston: 


“ Thie is a treasure. 


No one can conceive the 


wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of non-essentials 
which make this book worth much more thun the price to Gny student, teacher, or writer.” 


ees tHE cee 


Students: Standard Dictionary 


Compiled by a large corps of experienced lexicographers under direction 
of JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor ; FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL.D., Consulting Editor. 


Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclusive features of extraordinary impor- 


tance. It is the work throughout of many eminent specialists. 


Every particular of its 


arrangement has been especially designed to fully meet the me-t exacting requirements 
of the modern dictionary. In its ampleness, accuracy, authority, and in every other of 


its valuabie features, it completely su 
value and convenience of its voca 


rsedes all the older academic dictionaries, The 
y and appendix characteristics have never been 


approximated by other works. The type, paper, and binding are of the highest quality. 


COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY — 


‘‘Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are inevi- 
table.”—The Standard. London, England. 
Vocab. Terms Synonyms Itlustrations Antonyms Prepositions Pages 
62,284 5,593 1,225 2,000 1,000 915 
36,059 3,654 800 NONE NONE 704 
35,773 1,000 266 NONE NONE 688 | 


“ The Students’ edition of the Standard, just issued, is to be preferred to all other dictionaries meant f 


Jor office or acsk use, and for scholars in academies. It is quiie sufficient for the needs of nine readers in ten.” ‘ 


FEATURES MAKING IT THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES 


A Rich Vocabulary The scope and richness of the 
‘ vocabulary are ainong its most 
important features. Thousands of new words de- 
manded by the progress of science, arts, and philoso- 
phy, and by a more extended Jiterary survey, have been 
incorporated. 


Spellings, Pronunciations 1! spellings and pro- 
nunciations were un- 
der supervision of the Standard Dictionary committee 
of leading philologists and educators. Exactnes and 
simplicity make the system of pronugciation helpful 
and valuable. 








Marvelou sly Complete Appendix Containing 198 


listory, Mytho 





A. W. Edson, Associate Supt. Dept. Education, New York City: “‘ A very 


complete and satisfactory dictionary.” 


it.” 


P. W. Boatright, Pres. Richmond College, Va.: ‘ Should be on every stu- 


dent's study table.* 


L. Seeley, Ph.D., Prof. of Pedagogy, Trenton, N. J.: 


marvel.” 


Public Ledger, Philadelphia: “An examination of the new work will 


confirm the superiority claimed."’ 


Large 8vro, 915 pp., Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50 net. 


the publishers w 





Wa. E. Boggs, Chancellor Univ. of Georgia: “Very much pleased with 


pages includes: 
i 


Full, Accurate Definitions The definitions are 
Sull, exact, and clear. 
Prepared by specialists, they have a technical accuracy 
not to be found in similar works. The aim has been 
to make the definitions as comprehensive and thorough 
as possible. 





System of Capitalization Other dictionaries cap- 

+ italize every vocabu- 
lary word. The Students” Standard capitalizes only 
the words that are to be so written. Changes of capi- 
talization in different definitions of the same word are 
indicated in each case. 





Etymological Value The meaning of each word 
has been traced back in @ 
direct line, avoiding all guesses or incursions inte 
cognate languages. Being invariably placed after th 
definitions the etymologies do not impede consultation 


English Classics Feature Meanings of ixty val} 

used in the sixty vol- 
umes of English classics selected by the commission! 
of colleges for study preparatory to entering the lead- 
ing colleges have been incorporated in this dictionary. 
No other abridged dictionary has ever had this very 
important feature. 
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ar . . gy; Foreign Words, Phrases, etc.; Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronunciations; Abbreviations and Contractions 
University Degrees; Chemical Elements; Pilgrim Fathers and Signers of the Declaration of Independence; Presidents of the United States and Sovereigns of England 
Systems of Shorthand and Calendars of the World; Weights and Measures, Common and Metric Systems; Arbitrary Signs, Symbols, etc. { 


EVERYWHERE COMMENDED IN THE HICHEST TERMS 


“The book is a 


with it.” 





Principles and Explanations of the Scientific Alphabet; Proper Names in Fiction, migacnonad 


Round in Full Leather, $4.00. Patent Thumb Index, &0c. extra, 
Sold by booksellers, or sent carriage prepaid on receipt of price by 


WARD & COW, Lincoln Building, Union Squar, 


Pres. D. H. Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Inst.: “The most reliable, 
comprehensive, and convenient.” 

Richard M. Jones, LL.D., Head Master Wm. Penn Charter School, Phila 
delphia: * No other academic dictionary approaches it.” 

Marshall E. Reddick, Maryland Schoo! for the Biind: ‘* Far surpasses my 
expectations, which were above par.” 

fn. P. EB. Groszmann, Ph.D., late Supt. Ethical Culture Schools, N. Y. 
**The best dictionary for handy use.” 

J. D. Moffat, Pres. Washington and ‘efferson College: ‘‘Am deligh 





NEW YORK. 
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